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The Education Improvement Advisory Commission held its first meeting 
on May 3, 1962, and adjourned on August 31, 1965. During these three 
years, the Commission and the State Department of Education carried 
out an ambitious program. Ten problem areas in education were se- 
lected, ranging from finance to clarifying the goals of education, and 
the Commission developed eight reports on these topics. 

-Believing that informed citizens increase their efforts to keep education 
a vital force in the community, "Public Conversations About Education" 
were initiated and the Commission reports were presented to civic 
leaders and educators at dinner discussions in six regions of the state. 

With the help of the State Department of Education and the members of 
the Commission, 66 statewide organizations were contacted and several 
^ousand copies of each report were distributed to the public, and hun- 
dreds of key people were contacted personally through the "Public Con- 
versations" dinners. These leaders returned to their communities to 
help conduct discussions of the reports as part of their organizations' 
programs and meetings. 
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port for publication; and by Dr. Patrick J. Wescott, Education Develop- 
ment Consultant, who wrote the analysis of opinionnaires. 
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MARK O. HATPIELO 



Mr, Francis I. Smithy Chairman 
State Board of Education 
1026 Public Service Building 
Portland, Or fegon 97204 



1965-66 was thefourthand last year of The Oregon Program. 
It had stimulated Oregon educators and lay leaders, in con- 
cert with some of the nation's finest scholars and boldest 
innovators, to apply new insights to the teaching of children 
and to the organization and operation of public school pro- 
grams. Because of Hie Oregon Program and the cooperative 
atmosphere it generated among colleges. State Department 
of Education, and school districts as they worked to trans- 
late ideas into action, a climate for change has emerged. 
All schools are being challenged to question their assump- 
tions and practices and seek better ways to teach children. 

With this in mind, Pasked my Education Improvement Ad- 
visory Commission to think about some "next step" recom- 
mendations for continued progress and improvement. The 
Commission prepared a thoughtful statement to clarify the 
major goals of Oregon education and then identified eight 
major areas in which important progress could and should 
be made. These areas included special education, voca- 
tional education, finance, in-service education, the role of 
community colleges, research and development, school 
district organization, and teacher education. 

I have great respect for the work of this Commission be- 
cause its members represent a cross section of Oregon's 
population. The reports submitted to me and to the citizens 
of Oregon put some of our most persistent educational prob- 
lems in a new perspective. Its recommendations for legis- 
lation and policy decisions are perceptive, reasonable, and 
convincing. Civic, service, and professional groups 
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throughout Oregon agreed to discuss the issues raised by the 
Commission in their meetings throughout this year and al- 
though replies to an opinion survey being conducted among 
these groups!, are still coming in, a preliminary analysis of 
opinionnaires received indicates &at there is general 
agreement with the Commission's rec'.'^' emendations. 

1 haveasked that the essence of these reports, together with 
an analysis of the reactions of Oregon citizens as expressed 
in the opinion survey, be combined as tixe consensus of a 
broad segment of Oregon's population. 

I transmit this report to the State Board of Education with 
my official endorsement for action. 
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Education, universal and free, inspired by a consciousness of the worth 
and dignity of man, is indispensable to a democratic people. It is the 
price of individual freedom. It protects and advances the welfare of 
society, serving as the agent of both order and freedom by instilling 
appreciation and respect for the values and customs which are a heritage 
of man’s struggle toward freedom, and by providing orderly means for 
continuous social change and progress. 

The essence of education in the Space Age will be foxmd primarily in the 
processes of acquiring and using knowledge, and secondarily in the com- 
tnarid of bodies of information and generalizations. This stems from 
three important considerations: 

1. Manhas amassed so much knowledge that selecting what information 
is, most important for students to learn becomes crucial. 

2. Present and future generations of young people will need to accept 
and prepare for self-instruction as a lifetime process in order to 
keep pace with rapid changes in the demands our economy willmake 
on the labor force. 

3. Even within the next twenty years, -today's, children will be living 
with political alignments , social conflicts, revised concepts of space 
and time, and reversals in their routines of work and leisure which 
will require them to readjust attitudes and values acquired during 
their early years. 

Pupils gain access to knowledge to the degree that they have mastered 
the tool skills, developed capacity for self-instruction, and understand 
the significant ideas and issues within the subject areas. 

As we move into the Atomic Age, America's leaders have agreed that 
our society faces not so much a crisis of economics or technology as a 
crisis of values. They urge that every effort of a democratic people be 
directed toward using scientific and technological advances to meet the 
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great human needs of our society and our world. They urge that our 
schools equip young men and women to related cause and effect, to in- 
terest themselves in the greatissues and problems of a. shrinking world, 
and to develop an overriding dedication to the freedom and opportunities, 
not only of this nation but of mankind as a whole. 



The need for good education is imperative and costly. Education is, in 
itself, a goal toward which man and all of his social institutions --family, 
government, church, school, health, and social welfare and recreation 
agencies --must. contribute and cooperate. 



One of the central functions of the public schools is to advance society 
as a whole in terms of: 



1. Cultural growth- -education is the prime factor in raising the intel- 
lectual and aesthetic levels of a society. 



2. 



Moral growth- -education strengthens the moral fibre of a society 
through the teaching of positive values and the teaching of independ- 
ent critical reflection. 



3. 



Economic growth- -a society's economic growth is directly propor- 
tionate to the investments that are made in educational experiences 
that develop collectively . individuals who can contribute to that 
growth. 



In connection with their responsibility to the individual, it is the function 
of the public schools to stimulate and nourish individual development 
through learning opportunities for all pupils that will help each, according 
to his potential: 



1. Develop ability to reason, capacity and motivationfor self -instruc- 
tion, and effective means for self-evaluation. 



Develop effective values, ethical and moral integrity, aesthetic 
discrimination, civic and social conscience, physical, mental, and 
emotional health, and respect for intellectual achievement. . 



3. Gain access to the accumulated culture and knowledge of man. 



Developnecessary skills for vocational, social, and economic com- 
petence. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 



Individualized programs of studies. Pupils should be given oppor- 
tunities at their actual level of advancement in each subject area 
and which permit them to move ahead in each area as rapidly as 
they can achieve the process goals and acquire the essential knowl- 
edge of each succeeding stage of advancement. This will require 
development of new means for evaluating pupils in terms of demon- 
strated proficiency in the areas through which individualized learn- 
ing experiences have led them. 



Schools will need to help pupils consciously develop their own most 
efficient methods of acquiring and using knowledge- -their own sys^ 
terns for identifying and analyzing problems, gathering relevant 
information, developing and testing plausible solutions, and evalu- 
ating outcomes. 



It is important to recognize that although the degree of mastery of 
the process goals may vary greatly and some pupils may need to 
concentrate their attention upon learning tool skills even at the sec- 
ondary level, they should not be denied an ever-increasing range of 
content in allacademic areas. They shouldnot be side-tracked into 
courses intended to provide only marketable or avocational skills . 



Teachers need to develop learning experiences for pupils at every 
level of achievement, which offer both challenge and reward and which 
pupils can easily relate to the demands of daily living and to their 
aspirations for the future. 



Further research is needed to help in reshaping the curriculum to- 
ward inquiry training in all subject areas of the curriculum. 



High schools and colleges will need to consider abandoning the re- 
qxiirement that a pupil take a certain munber of courses in desig- 
nated areas to earn the credits required for a diploma. A pupil 
should be evaluated only in terms of mastery- -demonstrating pro-- 
ficiency in the areas through which his individualized learning ex- 
periences have led him. Schools will need to consider ways to 
minimize grades, as they are presently used, install an honor 
principle, and develop evaluation methods and instrurhents suited 
for testing inquiry, self-instruction, and the command of ideas. 



Emphasis on concept development. Public schools will need to 
abandon instruction mainly concerned with transmitting facts, gen- 
eralizations, and highly specialized skills. They will need to 
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rebuild programs in the major academic and vocational subject 
areas so that pupils are required to learn only the basic concepts 
or theories within eachmajor area, giving major attention to learn- 
ing the way in which each area relates ideas, forms questions, and 
permits rational inquiry. 

It is vital that educatorsfind ways to integrate and relate knowledge- - 
to develop a system in which the elements of one discipline can quali- 
fy and give meaning to another. In this way it will be possible to 
provide a common core for all pupils which cuts across disciplines 
to produce sympathetic awareness of the great social issu v-.:s--the 
problems of integration, overpopulation, civil rights, world peace, 
and turban renewal. 

Schools encourage and nourish creativity, not only in the arts or 
sciences, but also in the conduct of personal life, helping each in- 
dividual to learn the art of selecting from alternatives, taking cal- 
culated risks, and making original, self-directed choices as op- 
posed to conformity and imitation. 

Emphasis on bu ilding values. Schools must provide well-planned, 
systematic opportunities for all pupils: 

a. To achieve understanding and acceptance of the values by which 
they will live through personal investigation and examination of 
the bases for these values and their consequences. 

b. To develop, through affirmative and thoughtful choice of values, 
ethical and moral character, personal integrity, self-respect, 
and respect and tolerance for*the values of others. 

Motivation to learn is closely tied to physical, mental, and emotional, 
well-being. Coordinated ^d consistent guidance services at the ele- 
mentary school level are needed to provide a continuing liaison and 
coordination of effort between special education teachers, social 
workers, school nurses, parents, and other sources in the commu- 
nity and to provide special assistance to parents, teachers, and 
administrators. 

New concept of vocational education. Vocational education must 
become responsive to economic reality and anticipate economic 
change. Oregon schools need to consider treating vocational edu- 
cation as an integral part of a total program- -relating all disci- 
plines and occupational training so closely that it will become im- 
possible to distinguish between academic and vocational instruction. 
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Pupils now in school need abroad and thorough education to prepare 
^em for the high level jobs predicted for the future, and to give 
em the flexibility they will need in adjusting to the occupational 
changes they will inevitably face. 



Schools will need to find a new approach to vocational and economic 
training, teaching only the basic skills necessary to many kinds of 
work within broad employment fields, helping young people to ac- 



^ept the Idea of occupational change, and helping them to develop 
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e,,pomic and social competency in their family, personal, and com- 
mjanity lives. 



^i^ee public education needs to be extended to all individuals beyond 
their adolescent years who can benefit from it. 



With the increasing amount of federal and private foundation money 
being made available to schools for special programs, care must 
be taken to prevent emphasis. upon improvement in one area over- 
shadowing steady efforts for improvement in all areas of the educa- 
tional program. Efforts to revitalize instruction in the humanities, 
the social studies, and the language arts will need to be redoubled 
to assure that advances in these areas keep pace with advances in 
science, mathematics, and foreign language instruction. 



Development and better use of the talents of women,, older workers, 
and underprivileged minorities are a serious challenge to our way 
of life. Schools should consider ways to meet this challenge through 
adult education programs. 



Need for education d e velopment. Every agency must become con- 
cerned with the expansion of educational research and the develop- 
ment, dissemination, and implementation of the fruits of research. 
Only in this way can significant answers be found to major problems. 



Improved dissemination techniques are needed to assure that 
teachers and pupils are among the first to share the knowledge of 
great ideas, great decisions, and great achievements at the fron- 
tiers of our social, cultural, political, and economic life. 



In-service programs must play an increasingly important role in 
achieving major improvements in teaching. These programs must 
become systematic statewide and nationwide efforts. 



Models for teaching the processes of learning should be developed 

and incorporated in teacher education and in-service education 
programs. 
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Frequent and systematic evaluation will need to be incorporated into 
existing procedures. Tn order for teachers to understand, accept, 
and enthusiastically support change, they will need to participate in 
the establishment of goals and the evaluation of present programs in 
terms of the goals they have set. In this way, shortcomings of ex- 
?ting instruction become apparent, motivation to improve is estab- 
lished, and the processes of change can be implemented. 

6. It is essential that investments be made in opportunities for teachers 
to help them cope with professional obsolescense. In-service edu- 
cation of teachers can be put on a paid, opportunity basis similar 
to the way industry and the military handle professional advance- 
ment. Such preparation should be rewarded with promotion, rec- 
ognition, and salary. 



7, Selection, recruitment, and preparation of talented and competent 
teacher s should be the concern of bothcolleges and school districts. 



School leaders as well as teachers should have an intimate know- 
ledge of process goals and of individualized instruction, and of how 
school organization, curricular materials, instructional devices, 
tests, teacher selection, and teacher supervision are involved in 
accomplishing them.- A corresponding emphasis is needed on 
launching programs to train community college and four -year college 
teachers with suitable empha.sis on in-service training of today's 
professors. 



.*# 



Local districts should share responsibility by providing paid intern- 
ships in improved instructional environments and offering, in co- 
operation with teacher education institutions, effective supervision 
* of interns. 

8. Financing . Oregon will need to devote an even larger share of its 
material resources to education. Educators and public leaders at 
all levels must begin to promote public understanding and support 
of this fact. 

The concept "preserve the sanctity of the home at all cost" has 
stifled creativity in seeking alternatives to the resolution of the 
extremely inadequate home environments in which some children 
exist. Experimentation needs to be conducted to determine the 
potential of approaches that involve working with and/or supple- 
menting the influence of parents. 
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There is a growing concern for the sensitivity to the worth of the in- 
dividual. This philosophy is reflected in the outlawing of capital punish- 
ment, for example, and in efforts to habilitate rather than institutionalize 
the handicapped. New knowledge about the ways pupils learn and im- 
proved instructional methods and materials challenge teachers to care 
for education needs of youngsters who were heretofore considered unable 
to profit from instruction. Thus, while the nation is committed to mass 
education it is committed also to provision for the legion of differences 
existing among the children involved. 

Programs for children with "special" education needs are of two kinds: 







i* Preventive programs recognize the special needs in advance and 
provide the assistance needed to permit children to avail themselves 
of educational opportunities designed to help them become produc- 
tive citizens. 

2. Remedial programs are designed tobe corrective in nature for chil- 
dren who have not received effective preventive services and there- 
fore have failed to profit from their educational experiences. 

These programs fall into five broad categories: 

1. Special education- -for children who are physically, socially, or 
emotionally handicapped; those with extreme learning problems; 
the educable retarded and the gifted. 










2. Education of the disadvantaged- -for children from impoverished 
homes. 



3. Migrant education- -for children of migratory workers. 

4. Remedial programs. 

I 

5. Education of the slow learner, reluctant learner, and the dropout. 
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Although the following recommendations are priniarily concerned with 
needs of children at the extreme ends of the. range of individual differ- 
ences, it should be recognized that the range of differences within the 
middle group itself is wide and there must be continued constant effort 
toward providing individualized learning programs for all children. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The State Department .of Education should play an active role by 
providing technical assistance to help local communities set up 
community action programs under P. L. 88-452, through local 
districts, for corrective reading, preschool education for disad- 
vantaged children, educational programs for children of migrants, 
and adult education programs, 

2. The state should assist and encourage the development of prograrns 
in basic skills education to adults in need of this service. 

3. Expanded counselor service in the schools is critically needed to 
aid in the individualization of pupils' learning experiences. 

Special Education 

1 . Personnel shortage. The most critical unmet need is an increase 
in the number of personnel trained to work with handicapped chil- 
dren. The shortage of personnel is particularly reflected in the 
inability to provide special education services in the remote areas 
of the state or where population density is low. In these areas it is 

difficult to create an efficient organization to provide these services, 

and there is a lack of suitable referral agencies for specialized di- 
agnostic and professional treatment* 

a. Until personnel become available in numbers which will enable 
effective recruitment in remote areas and Intermediate Educa- 
tion Districts are created which possess the leadership and 
size based on service needs rather than county boundaries, the 
only practical way to provide this service is through additional 
special education staff in the State Department of Education. 

b. Federal legislation has provided funds at an increasing rate to 
stimulate the training of teachers and supervisory personnel 
who work with the handicapped, to pay student stipends, and to 
help colleges train more teachers skilled in working with the 
several special handicapping conditions. However, state funds 

. • invested in occupational information data, recruitment services, 

and grants-in-aid are needed to resolve critical staff shortages. 
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Treatment for the emotionally disturbed . Resources for determin- 
ation and treatment of the emotionally disturbed child's problem 
should be made available to all schools. Determination and treat- 
ment are a medical rather than educational responsibility. 
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3. Diagnosis of the m -^ . \tally retarded. The need for periodic, detailed 
diagnosis prior to and following the identification of children as 
mentally retarded cannot be overemphasized. 

Training the physically handicapped. To the extent that children 
who are blind, deaf, or have chronic medical problems can profit 
from integration with normal children m the regular classroom, it 
is desirable that they be included in the regular school special edu- 
cation program. However, these children need special training 
before they can participate in regular classroom work and this 
training should be conducted in regional district programs estab- 
lished through joint, cooperative arrangements with broad-based 
financial support to avoid institutionalizing the children in state 
residential centers. 

Programs for the gifted. Funds should be provided for programs 
for the able and gifted. Programs for highly gifted children (about 
3-5% of the school population) should remain in the special educa- 
tion program and should (1) identify the gifted, (2) rearrange exper- 
iences to keepthese pupils interested and challenged, and (3) develop 
th^se pupils' self-help skills. 

6. Coordinating efforts. Often there are several agencies working with 
" the same handicapped child eind each works alone without knowledge 
of the kind of efforts others are making. Much could be gained by 
. coordinating the efforts of all agencies. 

Education of the Disadvantaged 
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1. Improving economic efficiency. Current federal educational ex- 
penditures for educationally disadvcintaged children often equal or 
exceed the expenditures for children not suffering from this initial 
deprivation. However,' the lack of economic efficiency of this ex- 
k ; penditure is a strong incentive for the commitment of additional 

resources to improve this efficiency: 







a. To stimulate and assist public school districts whose service 
area includes children described above to operate preschool 
and supplementary programs which are designed to help com- 
pensate for the lack of prior opportunity-. 
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b. To develop patterns of instruction and organization for teaching 
which are particularly adapted to the needs of these children as 
a preventive measure as. opposed to remedial measures which 
have been required to compensatefor thelackof prior plaiming. 

c. To train classroom teachers in the special needs of the disad- 
vantaged child and the values existing in the culture from which 
he emanates in order to prevent inadvertent rejection of these 
children by teachers. Such rejection often results in the im- 
mediate reciprocal rejection of the teacher and the school by 
the child. The disadvantaged child has some skills both intel- 
lectual and vocational that the schools need to recognize and 
encourage him to use; the school needs to help him make mani- 
fest the strengths he does have and reward him for it. 

d. To facilitate the development of an appropriate curriculum and 
of instructional materials which are suited to the special needs 
of educationally disadvantaged children. 

e. To develop meaningful school programs for older students whose 
retardation in basic skills prevents effective participation in 
regular school programs which account for their remedialneeds 
and provide guidance and assistance in planning work-study 
experiences that facilitate' a transition to the field of employment. 

f . To conduct remedial and developmental, expanded day and ex- 
panded year experience programs in the language arts for ele- 
mentary and secondary school-age educationally disadvantaged 
children. 

g. To develop practices designed' to improve and strengthen school- ' 
home relations; to encourage and assist parents in providing 
an atmosphere of encouragement that will help stimulate the 
development of educational aspiration by educationally disad- 
vantaged children. 

h. To stimulate experimentation to determine the potential of ap- 
proaches that involve working with and/or substituting for 
parents. 

i. To establish an improved liaison program among welfare, social 
work, private agencies, and the school in order to effect an 
improvedcoordinationof effort in working with the educationally 
disadvantaged child. 
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j. A research program should be conducted to: 

(1) Determine the location and number of educationally dis- 
advantaged children in Oregon public schools to determine 
concentrations not ailready known. 

(2) Select school districts for pilot work in meeting needs of 
the educationally disadvantaged children. 

(3) Identify specific manifestations of educationally disadvan- 
taged children's problems suchas reading and/or language 
difficulties, inappropriate curricula, low level of readi- 
ness upon entry in the first grade, deficiencies in general 
cultural-exposure, and emotional instability. 

k. As data processing systems are developed in the state, special 
attention should be given to establishing a data bank to store 
readily retrievable data on needs of children and results of 
pilot programs. 

Migrant Education 

1. Determining responsibility . One of the great problems involved in 
the education of migrant children is the determination of who is 
responsible for their education'. One stream which flows into eastern • 
Oregon originates in Texas eund works the route between. Another 
migratory path is Arizona, California, Oregon, and Washington. 

School districts cannot prpvide adequate education under these cir- 
cumstances, except for temporary programs, and the state has 
difficulty assuming responsibility if the pattern extends over several 
' states. Therefore: . 

a. The only level of government capable of bringing continuity to 
the education of children of migratory farm laborers involved 
in interstate migrations is the Federal Government. 

b. Federal c^ ' .dination of such an educational program should not 
negate the financial responsibility of local and state agencies 
who use this Tabor service in production in their areas. 

c. Prior to the activation of more permanent migrant child edu- 
*' cation programs, it is recommended that the State Department 

of Education redeploy staff time to assist local districts whose 
service area contains school terms of summer concentrations 
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pf migrant children in the preparation of supplementary plans 
• for improvmg educational offerings for these children. Such 
preparation ahd local review, should be submitted 
o the Office of Economic Opportunity for financing under Title 
88-'452) Economic Opportunity Act of 1964; (Public Law 

Remedial Programs 

*■ learning. An increased emphasis on indi- 

vidualized learning programs which provide for continuity for each 

nroerlm? “w* decreasing the need for remedial 

p ograms. We now ask many pupils to perform at a level beyond 

IssUtr'’^^,‘l!“'' “c"* **'“ 'compensation we give them additimal 

m li r program which is more nearly geared 

to their learning needs. * 

Expansion of remedial oroerams . Currently the need for remedial 
instruction, ^rticularly in reading, is unmet to a degree that even 
though individualized learning programs will eventually decrease 
derail remedial needs, junior and senior high schools cannot ignore 

areas Tea\ expanding remedial instruction in the basic skUl 
areas. Teacher education colleges must bear this in mind. 

^ds needed. Ihe state should formulate plans for providing stimu- 
lative funds to local school districts to expand remedial instruction 
services, especially in reading, in grades 1-14. Scholarship a“ 
sismnce needs to be made available to increase the availabUity of 

T “ **'« Remedial and corrective programs 

should be served, with diagnostic and specUlized services aL re- 
medation when corrective action requires an individualized instruc- 
tional program, by special education. However, general education 
should assume a much larger role in providing small group learning 

sS!rita?r « deficiencies in thes! 

kills limit their effective participation in the regular program. 

Loca^gjrograms. Rather than providing the services directly 
themselves. Intermediate Education Districts should exert leader- 
ship m encouraging and facilitating the provision of remedial serV- 
ices m one or more local school districts, with arrangements for 

are estlTsheT"**'”® “> P-^cipate in those that 

a. School districts in the more sparsely populated areas seldom 
are able to provide remedial services, although the need is 













just as great as elsewhere. Cooperative endeavors among 
school districts in this regard should be encouraged under a 
regional administrative mechanism such as the Oregon Council 
for Curriculum and Instruction. 

Education of Slow Learners, Reluctant Learners, and Dropouts 

i* Need for individualized learning programs. Again the need for 
individual learning programs for all pupils is stressed. As in the 
case of remedial programs, this would eliminate the need for spe- 
cial programs for these three classifications of learners. 

2. Guidance and work experience. Efforts should be made to assist 
aU school districts to make guidance, training, work experience, 
and assistance in making the transition to appropriate employment 
available to these students. Funds are available under the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963, the. Smith-Hughes and George- Barden 
Acts, and the Economic Opportunity Act. 
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Technology has created a new relationship between n^an, his education, 
and his work, in which education must play squarely between man and his 
work. Although this relatiOnsliip has traditionally been, true for some 
men and for some work (on the professional level, for example), modern 
technology has advanced tp the pointwhere the relationship may be said 
to exist for all men and for all work. Yet, though technology today in 
effect dictates the role that education must play in preparing man for 
work, no level of American education has fully recognized this fact of 
life. Tragically, the nation's educational system is, when viewed as a 
whole, in gross imbalance. Its attention is concentrated on the 20 per- 
cent of all students who go through college. 

If education is inserted oetween man and his work, then vocational and 
technical education must be treated as an integral part of total educa- 
tion. Total education should introduce school youth to the world of work 
along with the world of the professions and of culture. It should enable 
youth to move into the next role in life whether that be to attend college, 
professional school, the vocational- technical school, or to enter directly 
into employment. 



Because important and revolutionary developments are taking place in 
industry, business, and agriculture and the various means by which men 
and women earn their livelihood, the success of all workers now depends 
upon their receiving an adequate education. Thus, free public education 
needs to be extended beyond adolescent years to all those individuals 
who can benefit from it. There will be limited opportunities to youth 
who have not had the advantage of training and education additional to 
their high school work. Community colleges provide a structure for 
this- needed extension of educational opportunity. These institutions have 
the resources and the capacity for flexible organization to carry sub- 
stantial responsibility for provision of post-high school education for 
both the youth and adults of Oregon's communities. 









Community colleges are intended to fill the institutional gap in education 
by offering broad, comprehensive programs. These institutions are 
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designed to provide terminal two-year programs for some, serve to 
determine future educational needs for other students, and provide means 
for adults to continue their academic education, vocational training, or 
attain entirely new skills as old occupations cease to exist and new 
technologies supplant them. 



In February 1961, the State Department of Education developed "A Plan 
for the 60's" in which 13 areas of Oregon were identified as having the 
potential for supporting a community college or education center. Eight 
of these 13 areas .have formed area education districts and offer lower 
division collegiate and vocational-technical courses. Two others have 
community colleges or vocational-technical schools operating under the 
jurisdiction of a school district. Of the remaining three areas, one is 
in the studying and/ or voting stage of development and only one is not 
actively involved in consideration of the problem. Local studies are 
currently under way in two areas not initially identified. 



Approximately 75 percent of Oregon's population in the 18-24 age group 
should have access to community colleges by 1975, with the ultimate 
goal being the availability, on a commuting basis, of this type of insti- 
tution to all persons in the state who can benefit by its services. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



1 . 



Extending educational opportunities . The need for life-long plans 
of education, training, and restraining creates a necessity to develop 
policy which will open the doors to further education for all indivi- 
duals, based upon their ability to profit from the training. 



a. 



Organization. Community colleges should be recognized as an 
integral part of the state's system of public schools, grades 
one through fourteen, and continue to be under the general 
supervision of the State Board of Education. 



b. 



The special nature and function of the community college should 
be recognized, and local and state support for these institutions 
should be separate and distinctfrom support for any other seg- 
ment of public education. 



Area vocational programs . Area vocational programs and/or 
schools must be established to provide vocational-technical 
training service. In areas with low population density, it will 
be inefficient to establish both area vocational schools and com- 
munity colleges. In this circumstance, it might be most rea- 
sonable for the community college to offer part-time vocational 
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Providing practical experience. Yovmg people l earn in different 
ways --from classroom instruction and from less formally struc- 
tured environments --particularly in connection with their jobs. If 
the objective of certain learning experiences is mastery of a par- 
ticular technique, such experiences should be furnished in a real- 
life situation rather than in the simulated environment of the class- 
room. 



New opportunities for low achievers . iN^embers of our present, 
society, including school personnel, have developed low levels of 
expectancy for one-fourth of the student population immediately 
above the mentally retarded level. Effort should be made to re- 
shape these attitudes and develop meaningful programs to open up 
many areas of opportunity to these students. 



Work- study for alienated youth. Secondary schools should establish 
small classes of 15 or less for alienated youth,. The class size 
should be inversely proportionate to the degree of alienation of stu- 
dents. Such students participate most successfully where the cur- 
riculum is vocationally oriented and particularly where it includes 
work experience in the daily program. 



Occupational guidance. Experiences for all students need to be ex- 
tended to lower and higher age levels from presentpractice. During 



the students' age of occupational choice, it is recommended that 



schools seek an identification with industry in which it is possible 
for students to participate in a variety of directed observation ex- 
periences in technological occupations . Guidance should be expanded 
to enable students to make wise occupational selections as well as 
to identify students whose programs should be revised to provide 
occupational experience prior to school dropout. 



a. 



Training program for guidance counselors. This program 
should include a continuing and varied business and industrial 
experience during the summer months in jobs which correspond 
to' those bfsing recommended to students. School Authorities in 
cooperation with business and industry should plan such place- 
ments for most effective accomplishment of purpose. 



b. 



Comniunity college guidance programs . Until such time as 
effective occupation guidance programs are established, and 
even thenfor the unreachable few, the community college guid- 
ance program should serve the purpose of a "cooling off period" 
for the student who enters with unrealistic expectations and 
should later channel him into a program consistent with his 
interests and abilities. 
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Compreh ensive studies of manpower nee ds. The complex interre- 
lationship of the market makes it increasingly difficult to plan vo- 
cational programs based upon local need- -districts must look be- 
yond their own boundaries. Comprehensive studies of local, state, 
and regional needs must be made and utilized at all levels. 

Local, regional, and state surveys of the educational and service 
needs of each community college area should be made on a system- 
atic, longitudinal basis. Specific vocational -technical courses 
should be related to employment opportunities both known and pro- 
jected,. in the community, state, and nation; programing for these 
courses should be worked out in cooperation with representatives of 
labor, business, industry, and agriculture. 



a. Community colleges should normally include at least three 
types of educational programs to meet the diverse needs of 
their service areas: vocational-technical, general adult, and 
collegiate transfer. 

b. Flexibility should be the keystone of educational programing at 
the community college level. Instructional staffs and operating 
district boards should use every local and contractual resource 
at their disposal to meet the needs of the college -age and adult 
populations in their service areas. 

c. In addition to State Board approved courses for which the oper- 
ating district requests reimbursement, a community college 
should be able to offer any course(s) it deems useful in meeting 
the educational needs of the population it serves if the operating 
district board feels it can provide the required resources. 

Coordinated concept training and job placement . Schools should 
be concerned with assisting terminating students to find meaning- 
ful entry into the world of work. Future multiple entry by the 
student between work and training will require the development 
of joint record systems which are current and available to both em- 
ployment and educational agencies. 

APP^^^^^^cgship program. The 1965 Legislative Interim Committee 
on Technological Employment made recommendations for expanding 
and liberalizing the public apprenticeship program. In general, it 
provided for a much more extensive training and education program 
for the work force of Oregon. This legislation should be imple- 
mented in order to facilitate the development of skilled manpower 
essential to the optimum growth and development of Oregon’s 
economy. ® 
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.14. Recruiting and training teachers. Revision and establishment of 
teacher training progranis for vocational -technical teachers, as 
well as all other s, should be concerned with integrating 'occupational 
information from the world of work into the content of the regular- 
school curriculum. The need for personnel is so great that schol- 
arships should be established to stimulate the recruitment and 
training of vocational-technical instructors and occupational edu- 
cation generalists. 



The problem of staffing community colleges in Oregon with instruc- 
tors trained specifically for work at this level should be presented 
to Oregon's teacher preparation institutions along with suggested 
programs that have been used throughout the country. These in- 
stitutions should be asked to make provisions for programs designed 
to produce a regular supply of persons so trained. 



15. Use of mid-level technicians. There is a strong need for developing 



the use of mid-levek technicians in educational, social, and govern- 
mental fields, and for creating appropriate training programs for 
them. Current regulations for teacher aides may require reexamin- 
ation to allow technicians to teach under the direction of fully quali- 
fied teachers in a team in which the technician has skills lacked by 
the team leader. 



Funds for developmental programs. A significant portion of voca- 
tional education funds should be devoted to developmental programs 
designed to prevent obsolescence of training programs. 



17. State support of community colleges. State funds allocated to com- 
munity colleges for operating' costs should not be reduced as ad- 
ditional federal funds become available. In no case should the availa- 
bility of federal funds be used to offset the rate of local participa- 
tion as prescribed by law. 



Increased enrollment contingencies. The legisl^iture should 
provide whatever means it can to meet the contingency of en- 
rollments, upon which state distribution formulas are based, 
being Idgher than projected for a given biennium with the result 
that appropriations would be less than the amount upon which 
community college budgets are predicated. 



bi Tuition. The cost of education to the individual should be -suf- 



ficiently low to permit students of low-income families to at- 
tend. At the present time -Oregon's community college tuition 
costs are among the highest in the nation. Efforts need to be 
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made to reduce tuition costs toward the early goal of providing 
free public education through the fourteenth grade. 

The School District Boards or Area Education District Boards 
operating community colleges should be permitted to fix tuition 
rates subject to approval of the State Board of Education eind 
may prescribe higher tuition for students residing outside the 
district. 

c. Fee-remission awards and other scholarships . Subsidies simi- 
lar to those available to students in four -year institutions of 
higher learning should be made available to students who attend 
community colleges. 

18 . Community college expansion. New community colleges, established 
in accordance with law by local autonomy and under the review of the 
State Board of Education, should not.be entitled to state funds until 
such time as the legislature has had the opportunity tc provide for 
tks new institution's needs in state appropriations. However, the 
legislature should not be placed in the position of specifying the in- 
stitutions to be established. 

The community college program should continue to expand at a rel- 
atively steady rate, both in terms of numbers of new institutions 
established and in terms of enrollments in each of the institutions. 
Each of the community colleges now operating or being planned has 
a healthy potential for increases in enrollment at a rate commen- 
surate with its resource potential for operation. Imposing the 
burden of heavy enrollment increases upon these developing insti- 
tutions, through statewide changes in entrance requirements in 
four -year degree institutions or through any other means, would 
work an undue hardship on staffing and providing facilities at the 
community college level. 

The initiative for the establishment of new community colleges 
should come from the localities to be served. The institution should 
be in response to recognized educational needs of an area. A com- 
munity college should be established only-- 

a. where the people in the locality are willing to assume the re- 
sponsibility for the institution, 

b. where they are able to provide the resources needed for an ade- 
quate educational and service program, and 
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c. where there is demonstrated a clear understanding of the spe- 
j cial nature and function of such an institution. 

! 19. Capital outlay. Tlie development of-adequate post-high school edu- 

5 cational facilities calls for a continuation of the policy of substantial 

state participation in community college building costs and themain- 
tenance of an adequate level of state support for operation. Area 
education districts and school distx'icts should continue to provide 
I some funds for capital improvement as well as for operation of the 

5 community college. Costs assumed by the operating district on be- 

half of the college can be regarded as offset by the advantages of 
having the college located in the community. 

'I Capital outlay in community colleges should continue to be financed 

« from federal, state, and local sources, excluding receipts from 

student tuition and fees. Subject to the availability of state funds, 

; opera+^ing districts should be reimbursed by the state at the fate of 

, 3.t least 65 percent of the actual construction costs, including initial 

equipment. 

Vocational buildings should be designed for flexibility in order that 
they may be altered as the need for training alters. 
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Cfensus estimates of populationfor the next two decades indicate that the 
rate of population growth for Oregon's school-age population will be 

cteX^'r*e*of tte^ZO general population. This is espe- 

ainll « n Furthermore, the age grLp 

wilTtheL M twenty %ars as 

taxes will be Uvred!*®' *”nthe income against which 



^ere wUl be more students and the education of each additional child 

fee area T°"r‘ '®®°" >'eepi»g P«e with neighboring states in 

th«e sLe ®^*"ies and services and its ability to attract teachersfrom 

mum U^r tg limited, in many cases, to teachers with less than opti- 
mum levels of training and experience. 



of d f”'®’’*®'"® ®te compounded by still another-the expansion 
t *® Pf®*"*"- There are strong pressures nationally and 

n Oregon to provide children and youth with more hours, more days, 

and more years of education because of the explosion of knowledge higher 
requirements for entry into occupations and college. K potentialX- 
outs are to be retained and provided a better school program, the edu- 
cational expenditure will need to be expanded. 



recommendations 



1 . 



Comprehensive evaluation of problem areas. An exhadstive study 
of financing. Oregon education should be undertaken and recommen- 
dations for change should cover the following problem areas: 



a. 



^pulation density and sparsity. A problem of significant im- 
portance in certain portions of Oregon is the need to overcome 
the problems which population density brings to the educational 
program of children and youth. In rural areas of the state, on 
the other hand, sparsity of population makes the cost of pro- 
viding pupils with even a minimum progrgim extremely high. 
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b. 



d. 
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Declining stat e share in support of education . In recent years 
the state share in support of education has begun to decline. 
There is nothing intrinsically wrong with this, for no research 
is yet available to indicate an optimum state share. However, 
becj.use state support is generated from different tax bases 
than is local support, a shifting in the state-local shares 
means a shifting, away from some tax bases and toward other 
tax bases; and the decline of the state share in Oregon means 
that schools are financed more from the property tax and less 

from the income tax, the predominant elemeint in the Oregon 
State Tax System. 



Equalization aid. In Oregon there are two equalization pro- 
grams: the State Basic School Support Fund and the countywide 
tax, known as the Intermediate Education District Levy. The 
Intermediate Education District Levy utilizes only the equaliz- 
ation by collection method. The State Basic School Support 
Fund utilizes both of the -major methods of equalization; that is, 
equalization by collection and equalization by disbursement. 



Equalization by disbursement is embodied in the state school 
support formula in the equalization aid which constitutes some 
20 percent of the apportionment account and somewhat less of 
the appropriation. 



While Oregon enjoys a relatively high level of state participa- 
tion and achieves some equalization, there is a major defect in 
the formula in that the two equalizing programs do not take each 
other into account. That is, the Intermediate Education District 
Levy revenues of a school district are not considered in the cal- 
culation of eligibility for state school support equalization aid. 
The exact relationship between these two equalization programs 
is difficult to measure and continues to be one of the major top- 
ics of study by the Oregon State Advisory Committee on School 
Finance. 



Sources of Revenue. Consideration must be given to the effect 
of counting all forms of revenue in the calculation of any form of 
state support. In the local contribution correction factor of the 
present formula, several sources of district revenue are iden- 
tified; but, by the same token, many others are omitted from 
consideration, and ther-^ apparently is no logical framework 
for the inclusion of some sources of revenue and the exclusion 
of others. 
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Federal aid. It is obvious the amount of federal activity in 
edvication is increasing; and just as the two major elements of 
equalization within the Oregon program should be coordinated, 
the same may be said of the coordination of total state school 
finance in Oregon with trends in federal aid. 




f. The support program. The support program level is deter- 
mined, not on logical groxinds, but more often on the basis of 
the amount of available state funds. A goal for Oregon in the 
area of school finance formula should be the development of a 
logical basis for the support program. Hiis would include a 
description of the program which the public feels should be the 
actual educational program and which the public, represented 
by the legislature, feels should cr^nstitute the suppor.t program, 
and then a development of cost data to determine what the foun- 
dation program dollar level should be. 



Because revised school standards are being developed which 
recognize minimum, median, cind optimum levels of educational 
programs, the State Board of Education should define its foun- 
dation program for state basic school fund support and assign 
dollar values in such a way that they will continue to be realistic 
in terms of required current expenditures per pupil. 



Current expenses in 17 of the state’s largest vmilied districts 
average about $503 per pupil in average daily membership in 
the state; the level of the support program is esi'pressed as being 
'$365 per pupil in average daily membership. This means that 
even if all equalization features of all revenue collection pro- 
grams for school support were working perfectly, as they are 
not, the districts would be on their own to provide for costs 
which are above the support program level. 

(1) The support program should cover all services which are 
conceived to be within the meaining of the term "support 
program. " 

(2) In the past, the term "support program" has often been 
coupled with the concept of minimum. A minimum accept- 
able program is often used as a definition of the support 
program. But there must be consideration now and in the 
future of a new definition using the term optimum or median 
program rather than minimum. 
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S* Capital outlay. Capital outlay is not now a part of the state 
support system. But in many school districts, capital outlay 
constitutes a substantial portion of the budget, and the need for 
equalization, either by collection or disbursem'ent, probably is 
as great in the capital outlay area as the current operation area 
to which all state support is now confined. Although the major 
postwar building wave is over, at least on the elementary level, 
significant high school construction costs maybe anticipated in 
the very immediate future and enrollment growth will continue. 
Attack on the matter of major state support of capital outlay 
aid should be studied and when appropriate measures are deter- 
mined they should be enacted. 

Disparities in total tax burden among communities. In Oregon 
the need and the demand for local governmental services other 
than education varies widely among communities, and often 

it is in competition for revenue which schools seek. While 
schoolmen have always cherished and protected the separation 
from local government, the complexity of modern society may 
force a change in this posture, and the need in some communi- 
ties for higher levels of nonschool locally supported services 
must be recognized. The exact nature of its relationship to 
public school finance is still in doubt, but there is no question 
that it is appropriate to consider this matter. 

Criteria fo r evaluating problem areas. The function of the legis- 
lature is to provide funds and allocation procedures to guarantee 
the accomplishment of the principles of reasonable equity. The 
legislature should also receive an accounting of the use of suchfunds 

and establish criteria for measuring adistrict's effectiveness in the 
use of the funds. 



a. Equity in regard to education and school support has three di- 



(1) Equality of educational oppbrtuhity . All children, regard- 
less of where they live in the state, are entitled to equal 
opportunity for educational services. This, however, does 
not mean that every child need have the same education nor 
an education costing the same amount of dollars. 

(2) Equity of tax responsibility . All citizens throughout the 
state should have approximately equal tax responsibility 



mensions 
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for the basic educational program. Equal responsibility 
is a function of the ability to pay the taxes and is not nec- 
essarily the same for all persons. 



(3) 



Equity of state and local responsibility. The state should 
require minimum levels of effort by local districts to share 
in the allocation of state funds. The state should encourage 
districts to exceed minimum programs by sharing, in the 
same ratio as the minimum program, the costs of the im- 
proved program to a reasonable level. The state should 
not mandate additional programs without sharing the cost 
of such programs. . 



b. 



To achieve equity, simultaneous effort in several areas is re- 
quired. 



( 1 ) 



Equalized valuation of property, even though an imperfect 
measure of ability, continues to be the best criterion. 
Therefore, the support program should utilize this meas- 
ure in establishing support formulas which allocate funds 
for educational services. Equalized valuation of property 
per childmay bethe principal measure ofa district's abili- 
ty to provide services. 



(2) 



The Intermediate Education District may be a powerful force 
in establishing the conditions of equity. So that equaliza- 
tion may result from the resources of this unity, the fol- 
lowing conditions should be observed. The ability of the 
Intermediate Education District must be considered in es- 
tablishing the allocation of state funds. Evidence of effort 
for participation shall be establishment of minimum tax 
rates. Districts within Intermediate Education Districts 
that wish to exceed such miniminns should receive propor- 
tional shares of tiie total allocation made available except 
that controls to prevent excessive spending would be needed. 



(3) 



District reorganization should continue so that districts are 
of sufficient size to render effective and efficient educational 
programs. 



(4) 



Factors of density andsparisty of population whichare re- 
lated to special costs should be considered in a program of 
state support. 
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I ; ifte state should encourage and extend efforts to achieve 
unx£„.„.„, i„ .he assess:„e„t of p.openy fcouXt th" 

(6) Sources of public school revenue other than property taxes 
and state grants should be examined to determiL' their “! 

d To the extent that these 

f“mut:’^- ‘*‘^T in the 

( 7 ) Educational programs have economic consequences Ef 

"enc« and ^ of\e" e confil 

q ences and to share educational services in narf af i o d. 

toward strengthening the economy of the state 



( 8 ) 



^t‘Tcldir^‘T"“® °"®°" oducation should recognize 
that a condition of scarcity of resources exists and tbs! 

prsC‘‘ resources by other agencies is also 

the mos’t efficiet";rL:or^rinterl^:fd:: r ^ 
range planning for economic and social improvement in 



s®eTaTu?,t““‘“" ‘•'n state should 

then r^e t™r“ standards of educational services and 

tional 1 1 f necessary, share with lower jurisdic- 

tional levels the costs of such a program. 

^e study should have the full support 

Bated to ma^n*!i . ’ ^ tnnniber of his executive staff dele- 

gated to maintain contmuous liaison with the study. 

«ud”co^“te«“''^^L*’^^’'T^ interim education 

council. lagtslature and with the legislative 

teclnd^*”*!, ‘^“'"“ttttee should be appointed by the Governor and 

including the executive and leeislativ^a Ha 

functions- legislative liaison people, serve two 



a. 



b. 



( 1 ) 



alitVe. i" ‘“ting and interpreting the re- 

th^needfa d “ adncational finfnce and 

tte need^s and opportunities for educational services in Ore - 

fng w^t^l ® preliminary meet- 

g ith the survey team very early in the period of study 
















d. 



e. 



f. 



g- 






a.nd an extended work session after the team has made a 
study of the current situation. 



(2) Assist the team in assessing the soundness of its prelimi- 
nary analyses of the situation and the viability of the pro- 
posals made for change toward the end of the period of 
study. 



( 3 ) 



Increase the probability that findings of the study could be 
diffused throughout the state' and that popular support as 
well as prompt political proposals could be expected to 
translate the recommendations of the study into legislative 
action in the session following completion of the study. 



c. A full -time administrative assistant to the Study Project Direc- 
tor with an office in Salem, preferably in the Department of 
Education. This could be either a member of the Department 
staff acceptable to the Director who would be relieved of all 
other duties for the period of a year, or someone mutually 
agreed upon by the State Superintendent and the Director and 
employed- specifically for the task. His duties would include 
organization of statewide committee meetings and workshops, 
managing specific data-gathering projects, organizing editorial 
and production aspects of reports, and carrying out general 
and specific assignments in connection with the study as speci- 
fied- by the Director. 



A specialist in economic analyses. One of the outcomes of the 
study should be some estimates of the consequences of various 
•alternatives in financing education on economic development in 
the state, the flow of costs in r^ation to benefits retained in 
the state, and the distribution of benefits and burdens related 
to education within the state. 



A specialistin state -federal relations who can estimate the im- 
pact of federal programs and make some knowledgeable fore- 
casts in this area. 



A specialistin local school organization and administration who 
could estimate the consequences of the proposals developed in 
terms of efficient local school district organization and admini- 
stration. 



A specialist in intergovernmental relations with a political 
science orientation who could review Oregon studies of needs 
and resources for other governmental services, and place the 
estimates developed- for school services in proper perspective 
against the larger governmental background. 
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Our rapidly changing culture and its implication for curriculum change, 
the continuing increase in pupil enrollments and numbers of teachers, 
the need for improved school leadership, the 'continuous additions to our 
knowledge in general and our knowledge about the learning process in 
particular, require professional school people to work continuously to 
keep abreast of what they must know and must be able to do. They need 
assistance, too, in the form of carefully planned and creative programs 
of in-service education. There are many indications that such programs 
are becoming increasingly common, but it is also apparent that much of 
what is labeled in-service education is uninspiring and iheffective. 

It is becoming more apparent each year that unless substantial resources 
are devoted to in-service education, it will be useless to continue cur- 
riculum revision and experimentation on any significant scale. 

In their efforts to meet the insistent demands for the continuing educa- 
tion of teachers, local school districts have been hindered by the lack of 
precedent for devoting adequate and substantial funds to this purpose. 
In-service programs have, therefore, lacked both the personnel and 
resources to achieve results of real scope and quality necessary to meet 
the needs created by curriculum development. 

Colleges and universi ties within the state have provided in-service train- 
ing and, at times, they have patterned courses to meet local situations, 
depending upon needs foreseen by personnel in higher education. 

Although most of the first class school districts in Oregon require an 
amount of college credit within a specified period of time for advance- 
ment on the school district salary schedule, no specific requirement is 
made for a planned program to increase individual professional com- 
petency or make allowances for noncredit educational experiences other 
than travel. Reciprocity is now legally required for sick leave; how- 
ever, no reciprocity requirements for continued education exist among 
districts; thus an itinerant teacher can conceivably escape a systematic 
in-service program for professional lifetime. 
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College and university teacher education suffers from lack of day-to-day 
contact with children and the conditions under Which teaching takes place, 
public school personnel lack the time to study developments in the pro- 
fession and to appraise what they are doing with a view toward improve- 
ment, and the State Department of Education lacks funds and resources 
to coordinate the implementation of a statewide in-service program. The 
complementary character of the work of personnel in higher education, 
public schools, and the State Department of Education is such that through 
a coalition of personnel resources the needs, for continuing education of 
public school teachers and administrators can be met successfully in the 
years ahead. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Need for statewide coordination. Serious consideration must be 
given to establishment of a well-defined, systematic, centrally 
coordinated, statewide program for in-service education. The 
teacher gains through increased professional competency, the school 
district receives benefit by adding additional quality to their pro- 
gram, and society gains when children reap the beiibfits of having 
well-trained professional staff members keeping abreast of educa- 
tional developments. 

The program should be jointly financed by teachers, school districts, 
and state resources expended through agencies such as Intermediate 
. Education Districts, community colleges, the State System of Higher 
Education, or the State Department of Education. 

The program should give prime consideration to one or more of the 
following purposes: 



a. Removing existing deficiencies among administrators and in- 
structional staff members. 

b. Helping practitioners assess the circumstances in which they 
are now operating, define the problems that exist, and mobilize 
their resources to deal with these immediate problems. 

c. Developing strategies for dealing with problems of the future- - 
giving people opportunities to reach out beyond the horizon- -to 

\ become sensitive to developments that are just dimly appearing, 
and begin to plan for changes that will be thrusting themselves 
upon the community in the not too distant future. 
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d. Continuing to advance the effective induction of teachers into 
the profession through clinical experiences and expert super- 
vision in cooperation vfith. colleges and school districts. 

of Education responsibility. It is recommended 

Deoartl! t ^^"'^^tion adopt a policy wherein the State 

m f ! J Education assumes the responsibility for establish- 
(U /L coordination of the program, pursuant to ORS 327.485 
(iLducation Improvement Fund). 



a. 



b. 



Responsibility for the program should be assigned to afull-time 
.ndwxdual at the director level in the State Department of eI! 
cation and each Intermediate Education District Superintendent 
be requested to serve as a county coordinator. 

An advisory body should be appointed and should include repre- 
sentatives from, public schools, Intermediate Education Dis- 
tricts community coUeges. State System of Higher Education, 
the State Department of Education, and professional education 

organizations. The purpose and function of this body would be 
as follows: 



(1) To participate in planning a statewide in-service program; 
to adivsein the formulation of sound policies and in. the es- 
tablishment of higher standards of in-service education; to 
assist in defining and clarifying the objectives of the pro- 
gram; to define broad areas of knowledge and practice in 
which emphasis is deemed desirable; and to assist in de- 
termining the areas for which the various state agencies 
are responsible and can best provide services. 

(2) To assist in analyzing the volume and type of in-service 
experiences needed by the teachers of the state and to as- 
certain the most effective and economical means of ob- 
taining them; to assist in discovering facilities and services 
which might be overlooked; to encourage the various state 

agencies to create new services and facilities wherever 
gaps exist. 



(3) To stimulate the interest of teachers, administrators, pro- 
fessional organizations, and the general public in the prob- 
lems of in-service education and to enlist their support in 
the solution of them. 
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(4) To stimulate studies of special problems in in-service edu- 
cation and furnish advice in the planning and carrying out 
of such research. ' * 



(5) To assist the State Director of In-Service Education in ap- 
praising the effectiveness of the program. 



(6) To devise and recommend administrative strategies that 
cause study and change to become the normal expectatibn 
at the local level. 



c. 



and standardization requirements 
s ould be set, taking into consideration the variations that will 

exist as a result of positions held and certification norms re- 
quired. 



d. 



A data processing system should be established whereby ap- 
propriate in-service records could be maintained for eachOre- 
gon teacher. These records would indicate the in-service pro- 
gram completed, the recommendations of local superintendents, 
and other pertment data necessary for an individual program 
of m-service education and for staff utilization purposes. 



e. 



The Oregon Council for Curriculund and Instruction should as- 
sist Intermediate Education Districts and local school districts 
in the dissemination of pertinent information to meet identified 
local and anticipated future needs. 



(1) PUot demonstratton, training, and dissemination centers 
snould be established with Intermediate EducationDistricts 
playmg an important role. 



Ij ie State Syst em of Hi gher Education should plan and commit re- 
sources to oii-campus and extension courses to meet local, regional 
and state in-service needs, as defined by the advisory comS: 



g chool district responsibility. The program should build upon the 
beginnings made in existing school district programs and the pro- 
visions of new federal legisUtion. using materials that are readily 

sl^JdW a>eir pupils. School districts 




Analyze the individual in-service requirements of their staff 
members and arrange for their personnel to avail themselves 












sr.-*./ tt j. 



of experiences designed to improve their professional compe- 
tency. 



Determine those in-service education experiences needed by 
individual staff members to improve their competency in their 
position, and provide this information to staff members and the 
State Director of In-ServiceEducation. 



Provide in their budgets funds for sabbatical leaves, released 
time, .travel, and extended contracts for -staff members to par- 
ticipate in in-service programs and to bring to the district out- 
standing consultant assistance. 
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OB’ ORE3G-ON HI ID XJ CATION 



The greatest single void remaining in the efforts to improve education is 
applying new knowledge about learning and teaching in the classroom. In 
Oregon the surface of this problem has been scratched, but a long-range 
program of research and development needs to be organized and state 

funds need to be made available on a regular basis to support the pro- 
gram. 

The statutes which established the State Board of Education Invention 
Fund and the Educational Improvement Fund are evidences of the legis- 
commitment to research and development in Oregon education. 
These statutes, and the State Board of Education's provisions for im- 
plenienting them, represent Oregon's bid to be among the states which 
are in the forefront as far as the emerging trend to give specific atten- 
tion to the educational development is concerned* 

Since the 1961 Legislature established the Educational Improvement 
Fund, Oregon has made significant strides in stimulating change and 
improvement in classroom instruction and teacher education'; To the 
state funds provided for this purpos,e was added the catalytic force of 
3. 5 million dollars from a private foundation to be used over a four-year 
period ending June 30, 1966. For the first time, some funds have been 
available at the state level to provide time, travel, and talented assist- 
ance lor educators atall levels in order that they might study significant 
ideas and implement those that seem to hold promise - for improving 
chndren's learning opportunities. The value of such expenditures is 
evidenced by the fact that local funds redeployed to improvement pro- 
jects exceed the state's allocationfor stimulation by three to five times. 

However, each year since 1961, schools and colleges participating di- 
rectly in The Oregon Program have submitted more ideas for develop- 
ment and more needs for assistance than there have been funds avail- 
able to support. Also, information about new practices being tried in 
these schools is not being disseminated and diffused adequately among 
the other schools and colleges in the state. There are not, at present, 
sufficient funds for this purpose. To hold the ground gained since 1962, 
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and to expand research and development activities to meet the demands 
by educators who seek aid and encouragement to improve what they are 
doing, a systematic program which is both stimulative and sustaining in 
nature and has the regular support of state funds is essential. 

REC OMME ND A TIONS 

1. Need for developmental funds . Finding, testing, and implementing ■ 
ways to improve education should be recognized by' all concerned 
as a legitimate and essential use for a portion of the tax resources 
in this state. 

In addition to and not in lieu of other appropriations, there should 
be appropriated to the Department of Education each biennium a 
sum equivalent to two percent of the estimated Basic School Fund 
Apportionment for the year prior to tiie biennium, which sum shall 
be placed in the Educational Improvement Fund established by Section 
1, Chapter 588, Oregon Laws 1961. Ihe Basic School FundAppor- 
tionment should be used merely as a basis for computation of the 
amount appropriated to the Educational Improvement Fund. Edu- 
cational Improvement Funds should not be taken from the Basic 
Fund. 

2. Disbursements from the Education Improvement Fund . These should 
be made as directed by the State Board of Education for the purpose 
of experimental, developmental, and dissemination programs de- 
signed to improve teaching and teacher education in this state. 

a. Making special payments to school districts and colleges when 
they commit themselves to redeploying some of their own re- 
sources to research and development. 

b. Entering into contractual agreements with agencies and indi"> 
viduals that can assist with research and developmental work. 

c. Employing the necessary personnel to: 

(1) Establish statewide communication lines to identify major 
problems and significant ideas. 

(2) Provide liaison with basic researchers and school person- 
nel to develop the ideas or seek solutions to the problems. 
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(3) Conduct and evaluate field trials. 







(4) Demonstrate, interpret, and disseminate information about 
all these activities to all schools. 

d. Purchasing services and materials required by the research 
and development program. 

3, Support from non- tax sources . The Department of Education should 
continue to seek support for specific developmental projects from 
federal and private sources. - ' 
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*^“**’*w- “ Oregon, as in most states, had its beginning in the 

establishment of .schools to serve local areas as the need^arose! Sub- 

troTanl r s'"*' districts under local con- 

trol and support. As a consequence, there grew up in the state a large 

raber of small school districts, most of which operated only a one- 

room school. In 1917-18, there were 2,556 school districts! which 

number had been reduced to 1,250 in 1948-49, and to 390 in 1965-66 

'^°''c«'>ed about the large number of school districts, 
school progrtm!”* and efficient 

^19^2fs “acted in 1951 (annulled by referendum 

1952) and in 1957 was to have all territory in the state in districts 

MersTTH**™ ■“ elimination of the 

^lon high school district, as such, and the creation instead of unified 

over /’ *‘l'i*‘* “"pnnlant step in achieving that goal. More- 

tl> ’ i! T” • simplify the functioning of the schools since all 

stme'^Bom'^oJ Ed ‘^ts would be under the control of the 

same Boaid of Education rather than under several boards as is now the 

case m the union high school districts. sis now me 

me penalty provisions in the 1951 District Reorganisation Act for those 

vear oeriod m ! ‘°*>ecome part of aunifieddistrictwithinthethree- 
y r period the law was to be operative were the main reasons the mea- 
sure was annuUed by referendum in November 1952. Furthermore 2e 
provision in later legislation which required union high school districts 
to become unified districts and the remaining elementary districts to be- 
come a part of a unified district was the main reason why the bill wL 
killed in committee. Consequently, it seems appropriate to try another 
f “centlve or award for those distrims which 

whieh^d? reorganisation rather than a penalty for those 

Uvisirn »ho have studied this matter in detaU that 

legislative mandate is needed to bring about effective reorganisation and 
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the "financial incentive approach" is offered as an alternative or sup- 
. plement to such mandate. 

The problem now concerns the next steps that are necessary to achieve 
the following goals; 

1. All territory in the state in unified districts which, offer in- 
struction in grades 1 through 12, with the exception of those 
serving isolated and sparsely populated areas. 

2. These districts- to have sufficient enrollment and taxable wealth 
to offer and support an economical and efficient program of 
public education, which prograni will include kindergarten and 
will provide most if not all of the essential educational services. 

Oregonhas 30 Intermediate Education Districts thatprovide special ser- 
vices to local districts in each area on. a reimbursable basis and also 
provide tax equalization. This latter service may be discontinued if a 
majority of the voters in the district approve that discontinuance. 

Legally, the services which the Intermediate Education District per- 
forms depend upon the requests of the local school districts within the 
Intermediate Education District and such services are reimbursable. 
This is done either by contract or by resolution which incorporates these 
costs in the Intermediate Education District budget. 

Because, according to the law, local districts pay for those special ser- 
vices furnished by the Intermediate Education District, it seems a rea- 
sonable assumption that they would request only those services not sup- 
plied by the local district. On December 31, 1964, the ADM by counties 
ranged from 502 in Wheeler County to 106, 249 in Multnomah County. 
With this wide range of enrollments there must be -a corresponding range 
of services supplied by the local districts. 

The question of particular significance is the professional staff avail- 
able in the Intermediate Education Districts to supply essential services 
to the local districts. Because 20 cotinties have thr^ee.or less profes- 
sional omplbyees, one of whom is the Superintendent, approximately 
173 professional, staff members would be needed to provide essential 
services. At an annual salary of $6,000, which is appreciably below the 
State Department of Education salary schedule for consultants, the total 
annual additional cost would be $1, 038,000, or nearly $8 per student in 
the average daily membership in these counties. Since such a figure 
seems- completely unreali^c, what are the alternatives? There seem 
to be two- -namely, to sharply reduce the number of such professional 
persons in each county, or combine two or more counties. 
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If the Intermediate Education Districts are to furnish the services to the 
local districts which the law envisions, then they must have an adequate 
and a competent staff which costs money. As of now most of them are 
woefully under staffed and can perform onlythe simplest and most routine 
kinds of services. Consequently there must be a plan developed which 
will give these districts the financial support they must have if tiiey are 
to serve the purposes which the law contemplates. Such apian mightin- 
volve some direct subsidy from the state. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

. 1* Unifying school districts . Legislation introduced in the 1965 Session 
(Senate Bill 89), which would make all school districts unified ones, 
should be sought in the 1967 Session; and in connection therewith 
consideration should be given to including in the bill a financial in- 
centive (which might be achieved by giving that authority to the 
Intermediate Education District when reorganized) for those school 
districts which within a given specified time -and with approval of 
their voters complete their reorganization, such reorganization to 
have the approval of the State Department of Education. 

2. State director needed . The 1967-69 budget of the State Department 
of Education should provide for the reestablishment, for a period, 
of the position of Director of School District Reorganization, to 
serve as a consultant to the Intermediate Education District Boards. 
This position was in effect from 1957 to 1962. 

3. Intermediate Education District Reorganization. The number of 
lED's should be reduced and, although lED boundaries shoixld be 
drawn on local district boundaries, lED's should in most cases 
include more than one county; Furthermore, each such district 
should be administered by an elected board of from five to eleven 
members, representing each component county with terms of office 
consistent with those of other school board members in the state. 

4. Financial support . Provision should be made for the adequate fi- 

nancing of the Intermediate Education Districts so that they can se- 
cure the staff necessary to perform the services which the law re- 
quires of them. In this connection ccmsideration should be given to 
the feasibility of the following: / 

\ 

a. Some state support in staffing these offices other than that now 
provided for special education and other special services, which 
support would be administered by the State Board of Education. 
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b. Arrangements whereby the Intermediate Education Districts 
can assist the State Board of Education in the administration 
of the "State Standards For Public Schools, " which the Board 
is required to establish by law, and any other services which 

might be appropriately performed by the Intermediate Educa- 
tion District. 

Oregon Council for Curriculum and Instruction . At such time as 
Recommendation 3 above is implemented, the State Board of Edu- 
cation should take the necessary steps to dissolve the Oregon Council 
for Curriculum and Instruction and thereby make possible the as- 
sumption of its role and functions by the newly reorganized Inter- 
mediate Education Districts. 

6. Evaluation. Within five years after reorganization along the lines 
recommended in Number 3 above becomes effective, the Interim 
Committee on Education in cooperation with the State Board of Edu- 
cation should make an appraisal of the Intermediate Education Dis- 
tricts in terms of their organization, function, and support. 

Responsibility for ta x equalization. The present law, which places 
the responsibility for tax equalization within the county in thehiter- 
mediate Education District Board, should, if the Intermediate Edu- 
cation District equalization levy is continued, be amended to place 
that responsibility in an appropriate existing agency in the county 
in those cases where two or more counties are combined into one 
Intermediate Education District. 

^e State Board of Education should, if the Intermediate Education 
District equalization levy is continued, take the initiative in achieving 
better coordination between the equalization provision in the Basic 
School Support Law and the tax equalization responsibility of the 
Intermediate Education District, such effort to give particular at- 
^ tention to the impact of these two equalization programs on the local 
. ' ' school districts. 

8. Federal funds. Because federalfinancial involvement in elementary 

and secondary education seems likely to continue and expand in the 
years ahead, the State Board of Education through its Department 

of Education should continue its efforts to channel these funds where 
they will be most effective. 
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Where education is concerned, the present era may well be character- 
ized as one of educational reform in which accepted educational prin- 
ciples and procedures are being challenged. 

A most significant change is the new role attached to intellect in Amer- 
ican life. Americans have been proud of their system of free schools, 
but the shadow of anti-intellectualism has always dulled their belief in 
education. The contribution which education could make to the develop- 
ment of intellect and creativity has received far less favor in the public 
eye than has the contribution which education makes to social mobility. 
There is now more awareness of need for the kind of education which 
unsettles” a man's thinking and which has for its purpose intellectual 
development and the creation of informed and discerning minds. These 
are not impractical goals in an age in which civilization may have be- 
come a "race between intelligence and annihilation. " 

Another new departure in thinking relates to the role of education in 
economic growth. It is now the thesis of some economists that invest- 
ment in human capital accounts for most of the impressive rise in real 
earnings per worker; that a stock of human capital is an essential ele- 
ment of a productive and live economy; and that expenditures for schools 
represent an essential societal investment. ^ 

In the past the commitment of the American people to education has not 
been matched by an equivalent commitment of human and material re- 
sources to attainment of educational purposes. However, witi^ the 
growing sensitivity to the possibilities in education, a new look is being 
taken at educational needs. As a result, increasingly heavier financial 
investment is being made in education and its improvement by both fed- 
eral and state governments. 



Theodore W. Schultz, "Investment in Human Capital, " American Eco- 
nomic Reyiew , Volume LI, No. I, (March 1961). 
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Any major educational improvements will be contingent upon a sufficient 
number of teachers who, are personally and professionally equipped to 
teach. 



Programs for the preparation of teachers and provisions for the certi- 
fication of teachers, are planned and developed on the assumption that the 
eleihents required are essential for effective and competent practice on 
the part of the teacher. However, until research answers the questions 
’’Who is a teacher?" and "Who is a good teacher?", the procedures for 
selecting those who will prepare for teaching and the components of the 
teacher education curriculum will continue to be matters of subjective 
judgment. It is in this subjective element that the seeds for dissension 
and uncertainty asto who shall teach and what constitutes quality teaching 
rest. 

A major issue in the effort to improve the quality of teaching in the 
schools is determination of the standards colleges and universities should 
be expected to meet if they are to engage in the preparation of teachers. 
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The functions of accreditation are both stimulative and regulatory.^ Ac- 4 

creditation of teacher education which began on a stimulative basis has - 
moved toward regulation. Where most of the member institutions in a . ^ 

profession meet established standards, accrediting serves to stimulate \ 

growth and improvement through self-study and intervisitation. How- | 

ever, where many of the institutions preparing members for a profes- I 

Sion operate programs which are below established standards, accredi- 
tation assumes a regulatory function and includes on the approved lists 

only those institutions which meet approved standards. ^ 



NCATE accreditation is the basis of interstate reciprocity in certifica- 
tion of teachers. This has made it possible for teachers from other 
states who had graduated from four-year elementary or secondary 
teacher education programs, accredited by the NCATE at the time of 
their graduation, to have their preparation accepted for certification in 
Oregon as if they were graduates of Oregon teacher education institutions 
similarly accredited. As of January 1966, Oregon has 15 Board-ap- 
proved teacher education institutions, eight of which have also been 
accredited by the NCATE. 

In the United States &ere atre two distinct traditions of teacher educa- 
tion. The older tradition is the academic or liberal arts view which 
controlled the preparation of high school teachers. This view holds 
that formal education is centered in the world of knowledge and is con- 
cerned with the development of the mind. 
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The newer tradition places major emphasis on the learner and the 
learning process. 

The fact that there is no recognized body of knowledge essential to the 
preparation of the teacher does not rule out a widely held belief that 
there is or should be. .. 

The scope of the teacher's task is epitomized in the statement of Max 
Lerner who was asked to describe in a single word the most significant 
characteristic of American civilization. Lerner 's answer was "Access. " 
In explaining his answer he said: "You see, our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence says that all men are created equal. We know that we are 
created very unequal- -every American knows that, every teacher knows 
that, every parent knows that, every employer knows that. But the 
essence of American democracy is that everyone should have equal 
access to develop those unequal potentialities and that nothing should 
stand in the way. " In a highly competitive world it is tliis principle which 
the American people are expending their efforts and resources to pre- 
serve and protect. It may well be that the most significant accomplish- 
ment of our tiihe will not be in the exploration of outer space but in the 
development of the intellectual life of bur people. 

Teachers in the public schools work in the complex setting growing out 
of the values to which the people are committed. In the United States 
these values obviously include "equal access^' to learning by youth of 
"unequal potential. " 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Preparation. The classroom teacher should be so prepared and the 
circumstances in which he works should be such that children of 
unequal potential may have equal access to learning. 

The preparation of both elementary and secondary teachers should 
include general education, depth in subjects to be taught, child 
development and behavior, and knowledge of and experience with 
techniques of teaching. 

2. School district responsibility . School districts and colleges should 
.collaborate in teacher preparation so that during the period of stu- 
dent teaching or internship teaching competencies may be developed 

‘ to a high level. 

a. Selectee? school districts should be developed to assume the 
sathe role in , relationship to teaching that teaching hospitals 
have in relationship to medicine. 
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b. Career positions (supervising teachers, clinical professors, 
resid^t coordinators) should be established to supervise the 
induction of new members into teaching. 

3. Supervision of beginning teachers . Every teacher, in the first full 
year of teaching, should have a reduced teaching load, an assign- 
ment consistent with his preparation, and supervision from a per- 
son who has time scheduled for supervision and who has had spe- 
cialized preparation in supervision. 

All supervisors of student teachers and interns should have spe- 
cialized preparation which includes instruction in clinical super- 
vision, teaching strategies which relate to development of learning 
processes such as creativity and inquiry, in group dynamics and 
interpersonal relationships, and in the new curricula in the subject 
fields. 

The state legislature should appropriate money for school districts 
to enable them to pay the stipends for supervisors of student teachers 
and interns and for the added cost entailed in providing the super- 
visor with released time in which to perform supervisory tasks. 

4. Released time for college staff. Resources should be made avail- 
able to the teacher education institutions to provide released time 
for cdllege staff to engage in the intensive work necessary to up-, 
date their^ knowledge and procedures and to rework their courses 
that they may be more compatible with the needs of the times and 
the schools. 

5. Professional standards . Encouragement and support should be 
given to the teaching profession in its efforts to develop appropriate 
standards of teacher competence and ethical behavior. 

In-service education of teachers should be regarded .i^s significant 
as their preservice education in the development of a higher level 
of teacher competency, and resources should be available to support 
it. 
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The following pages represent an analysis of the opinionnaires which 
accompanied the eight reports of theGovernor 's Education Improvement 
Advisory Commission. This Commission, which was designed to work 
closely with theState Departmentof Education, was appointed by Gover- 
nor Mark O. Hatfield in April 1962. Its membership consisted often 
influential educators and businessmen from various parts of the state. 



Initially,the purposes of the Commission were to provide counsel con- 
cerning immediate emphasis of The Oregon Program, to provide counsel 
concerning the activities of the State Department of Education for the 
long-range improvement of education at all levels in Oregon, and to 
make recommendations through the State Board of ' Education to the Gov- 
ernor for legislation' pertaining to education. These purposes were 
modified as the work of the Commission progressed, during which time 
it identified certain major problem areas for further study. 



A separate report was prepared on each of these- major areas and these 
were presented at dinners held as a part of the Governor's "Public 



Conversation on Education" program. Chairmen of local chapters of 



civic and service clubs, school board members, superintendents and 
principals of schopls, members of the press, prominent businessmen 
and civic leaders as listed by the Governor and the host superintendents, 
were invited to these dinners in each of six regions throughout the state. 
The reports were presented and discussed, and the participants were 
invited to indicate the number of people in their organizations v/ho would 
be participating in further discussion of these reports during their own 
organizational meetings in the spring of 1966 and fall of 1967. Reports 
and discussion materials were mailed ir. sufficient quantities so that 
individual members of all groups would have copies. 



The opinionnaires whichare the subject of analysis in the following pages 
made up the last two pages of each report. Each respondent was re- 
quested to indicate the response which most closely stated his opinion or 
attitude toward each statement on a Likert-type scale. This scale, which 
allowed choices of responses on a continuumfrom "I strongly agree" to 
"I strongly disagree" is presented here. It will be noticed that this type 
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of scale does not allow for the undecided "I don't know" type of answer 
but rather forces each person who responds to the statement to make a 
decision. 



The Opinion Scale 



(1) 


I strongly agree 


(4) 


I mildly disagree 


(2) 


I agree . 


(5) 


I disagree 


(3) 


I mildly agree 


(6) 


I strongly disagree 



The Respondents 



As Tables I, II, and III reveal, the 2,426 people who responded to the 
opinionnaire can in no way be accepted as a representative sample of 
the people of Oregon. It will be noticed from Table I that the majority 
of respondents fall into the category of people who are already interested 
in education. Teachers, administrators, and Parent- Teacher Associa- 
tion members make up the large majority of those who indicated that they 
belonged to a respondent group or organization. Hie subsequent tabu- 
lations lead one to suspect that many of those who did not answer this 
Particular question also fall into the category of teachers or adminis- 
trators. Table II indicates that the people of Lane County have responded 
to the Opinionnaire considerably more frequently than the residents of 
any other county within the state. 



The number of nil responses exhibited on Table III precludes the pos- 
sibility of preparing a description of the modal respondent. Table III 
does give us, however, two or three noteworthy facts; more men res- 
ponded to the opinionnaire than women; most of the respondents are 
making an annual income of over $5000; and 378 of these people have 
indicated that they have completed 19 or 20 years of formal education. 
This would suggest that many of these people are holders of Masters 
degrees. 
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TABLE I 



Respondent Groups and Organizations 


• 


Number 


Percent of Total 


Organizations of 


Responses 


Response 


Administrators 


73 


2.9% 


Army Reserve 


1 




Board Members 


105 


4.3% 


Business and Professional 


93 


3. 8% 


Women 






City Council 


2 


.05% 


College Teachers 


53 


2. 1% 


Education Associations 


28 


1. 1% 


Education Improvement 


8 


.3% 


Advisory Commission 




•• 


Governor's Dinners 


22 


.9% 


High School Students 


5 


.15% 


Junior Chamber of Commerce 


3 


. 1% 


Kiwanis 


3 


.1% 


Lay Committee 


34 


1.3% 


Labor Council 


6 


.2% 


League of Women Voters 


9 


* 3% 


Lions Clubs 


1 




Masonic Order 


67 


2.7% 


OCCI 


3 


.1% 


Oregon Farm Bureau Federation 3 


.1% 


PTA 


194 


7.9% 


Public Personnel Services 


3 


. 1% 


Rotary 


4 


. 1% 


St. Francis Altar Society 


1 




Soroptomist Club of Portland 


2 


. 05% 


Soroptomist Federation of 


10 


.4% 


America 






S.D.E. 


3 


. 1% 


Teachers 


523 


21.4% 


Veterans of Foreign Wars) 






VFW Auxiliary . ) 


2 


. 05% 


Vocational Education Advisory 


. 4 


. 1% 


Commission 






Women's Clubs 


86 < 


3.5% 


No Response 1 


,075 


44.6% 
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Four hundred and. forty-seven residents of the state responded to this 
opinionnaire. The statements to which they responded are as follows; 

1. Oregon schools should make the services of specialists avail- 
able to children with physical and/or emotional handicaps. 

• 4 * 

2. The cost of "preventive measures" for those young people who 
fail to profit from opportunities to prepare themselves for 
productive lives should be borne by the educational system. 

3. The State of Oregon should accept federal monies for these 
"preventive measures" if available. 
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4. ■ Public funds should be available for the services of psycholo- 

gists and psychiatrists for each school district. 

5. The people of Oregon have a responsibility for the education of 
migrant workers while they are in Oregon. 

6. Further individualizing of instructibn should be striven for in 
Oregon schools despite the- fact that it might raise the total edu- 
cational cost to taxpayers. 

7. Matching money from state sources shouldbe available to local 
school districts for the provision of work-study programs for 
certain pupils. 

8. The legislature should appropriate funds to conduct studies to 
determine the most effective programs for the adjustment of 
all disadvantaged children in Oregon. 

9. Matching funds should be provided by the state for school dis- 
tricts which desire to establish nursery and preschool pro- 
grams. 







^ 10. ..TI 16 Sts.te Department'Of £d.uceitioh should, eissist sind oncdurcige 

the development of programs in basic skills, education for adults 
in need of this service. ' . 



Table IV indicates the responses expressed as percentages. 



TABLE IV 
N=447 



Statement 

Number 


strongly 

agree 


agree 


Opinion Scale 
mildly mildly 
agree disagree 


disagree 


strongly 

disagree 


1 


58,8 


31. 1 


'• 6, 7 


1.-.6 


0.4 


1. 1 


• 2 


■ 16.7 ■ 


' 29 . 3 


25. 3 


6. 5 


11. 0 


7.4 


3 


36.2 


35. 1 


14. 3 


2.2 


4.3 


5.8 


4 


36.9 


34.0 


13. 9 


4.5 


5.4 


3. 6 


5 


36.0 


40. 7 


15. 0 


3. 1 


2. 7 


1. 8 


6 


39.1 


33. 3 


17. 2 


4.3 


3. 1 


2. 0 


7 


30.2 


43.0 


15. 7 


3.8 


2. 5 


2.2 


'8 


28,2 


33. 8 


22.4 


5.4 


4.3 


3. 6 


9 


23.3 


24. 6 


16. 1 


8.9 


11.4 


13. 6 


10 


34.0 


40. 7 


16.6 


2.7 


1.6 


2. 7 


Nil respons 


es not tabulated. 











The following are written comments made by the respondents. 



We wait toolong in our public schools before attacking the problems 
of children with special educational needs. As a consequence they 
dislike the school and teachers, and the feelings become intensified 
through the years. 



This state is most negligent in meeting needs of early childhood 
education. The matter has involyed so much emotionalism, and 
educators have not presented or supported the facts. It would appear 
that the state must take a niore forceful stand in the matter. 






I feel that kindergarten is very important, arid the children of Ore- 
gon are seriously handicapped. This lack slows down the whole 
process in the first grade, and makes the job much harder for 
elementary educators. Children that have had preschoolihg are 
already adjusted to other children and much of the classroom pro- 
cess. 
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Q ' The family is the basic unit in .any society. By establishing. nursery 
and preschool programs the chiWren are removed from the home 
during that period .of their life when they are learning most rapidly,' 
during that period where individualized' instruction is most neces- 
sary. Who is better able to provide this individualized instruction 
than the mother or family unit itself? There are some family units 
who do not assume the responsibility of training their young, but 
the percentage is low and I'm positive that this unit, though at times 
remiss in their obligation, is better able to do this than any other 
unit, in society. 

\ * 

o I feel that many migrant children do not get good educations. How- 
ever, these children are not to blame. So, if they are in Oregon 
for a while let's give them as much as we can, try to develop good 
ideas, behavior patterns, and so on. 

o I believe that continuity in methods and means of instruction elre of . 
vital importance to these children (children of migrant workers). 
In a sense these families are engaged in an occupation that is in the 
nature of interstate commerce. This may be an area wherein the 
Federal Government could do a better job of educating these chil- 
dren than can the several states from and to which they migrate. I 
am not a total stranger to this class of children and their families, 

o In my judgment a school social worker, assigned to the primary 
grades, would be more beneficial to children and their families than 
a psychiatrist or psychologist.' I see these professionals as assoc- 
iated in a mental health clinic, and used aS resource people, 

o In special education too much emphasis is placed on specialized 
education (direct services to children), and not enough on relief 
time and in- service training for regular teachers so they may do the 
specialized work- -to much diagnosis and not enough treatment, to 
much definition and not enough service, and to much administration 
and not enough consultant service. The money is spent- for the 
wrong things. 

In the summary of Report No. 1 responses, it can be said that the. people 
of Oregon feel their respohsibHity fo^r the education of migrant workers 
while they are in Oregon. Ninety-six point six percent of the respondents 
feel that Oregon schools should make the services of specialists avail- 
able to children, and 84. 8% agreed that public funds should be made 
available for the employment of the necessary psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists. The costs of "preventive measures" recommended by these 
specialists, for those young people who fail to profit from opportunities 
to prepare themselves for productive lives, should be borne by the edu- 
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catibnal system of the state. Eighty -four percent of the respondents 
agreed that the legislature should appropriate funds to .conduct studies 
to determine the most effective programs for the adjustment of all dis- 
advantaged children. Although the respondents agreed that the State 
De^rtment of Education should assist aiid encourage the development of 
programs in the basic skills, education for adults (91. 3%), there was 
not found nearly the agreement when, considering matching funds for the 
school districts to establish nursery and preschool programs. -One- 
third of the respondents disagreed with thestatement thattiie state should 
provide such matching funds. ' 
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Five hundred and eighty-three people responded to the following state- 
ments- about vocational education; 

1. Group and individual guidance about occupations should begin 
during the junior high school years to facilitate wise occupa- 
tional choice by assuringthat every youngster becomes familiar 
witli the different types of work that exist. 

2. All high schools and junior high schools should offer courses in 
vocational education. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



Inasmuch as many small high schools of the state find it impos- 
sible to offer a suitable vocational program, there should be a 
continued effort to group these into units of sufficient size that 
quality area v.ocational programs can be offered to the pupils 
from several schools. 

Local school districts shoulii fit their vocational and technical 
prpgrams to the need's of state, regional, and nat^onaLlaibor 
jnarkets, as well as to those of the local labor market. 

xo teach the many craft skills needed in a modern industrial, 
nation is beyond the capacity or the function of a comprehensive 
high school. 

■High school vocational courses are bound to lag behind indus- 
try's rapidly changing needs because of the expense of re- 
tooling, and. so must teach ideas, concepts, and skills which 
are basic to broad fields of employment. 

Because of this lag every effort should be made by vocational 
^^d technical schools to employ a "work study" kind of curric- 
ulum. 



8 . 



Men and women from labor and management should be asked to 
participate with educators on committees for the planning and 
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11 . 



12 . 



13. 



14. 



operating of local programs of vocational and technital educa- 
tion. ; . _ 

.r 



9. Teachers for post-high school technical education must be 
academically qualified as well as be qualified in their fields in 
the practical sense. 



10. Placement counselors should be employed by vocational-tech- 
nical schools and high schools in order to maintain a bond be- 
tween the worker and the school. 



The people of Oregon should strive to construct and equip still 
community colleges a.s^ these institutions possess the 
flexibility necessary to provide ''up-to-date” vocational and 
technical education for post- secondary and adult students. 



The people of Oregon should take full advantage of federal funds 
for the continuous development of vocational education pro- 
grams’. 



A portion of the costs of vocational education must be borne by 
residents of the state. 



The State Department of Education should disseminate reports 
of market needs through the Vocational Education Division. 
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Table V indicates the responses expressed as percentages. 



TABL£ V 



N=583 



Statement 

Number 

\ 


strongly 

agree 


agree 


Opinion Scale 
mildly mildly 
agree disagree 


disagree 


strongly 

disagree 


1 ' 


47.9 


32. 8 


10.5 


3.3 


3.3 


1.5 


2 


47.0 


26.4 


.10.5 


5.3 


5.8 


-3.4 


3 


40.3 


35.0 


12.5 


3.3 


3.9 


.2. 7 


4 


. 46.5 


40.0 


7.9 


2.6 


1.4 


1.2 


5 


28.1 


28.6 


15.4 


‘ 7.9 


10. 1 


7.0 


6. 


34. 6 


42.0 


11.8 


3.1 


5.3 


1.5 


7 


31. 6 


45.5 


13.2 


2.9 ' 


2.9 


>1.2 


8 


50.6 


34.5 


7. 7 


1.7 


0. 7 


1.0 


9 


29.8 


29.2 


17.8 


8.6 


7.4 


3. 6 


10 


, 26. 1 


39. 1 


19.2 


5.0 


4.3 


1.0 


11 


42.9 


32.4 


10.5 


4.3 


3. 1 


1. 9 


12 


47.0 


29.3 


9.4 


3. 1 


.. 1.4 


4. 1 


13 


39. 6 


42.5 


9. 1 


1.7 


- 0.7 


1.2 


.14 


29.3 


41.0 ■ 


13. 9 


3.3 


' 1.4 


2.2 


Nil responses not tabulated. 











Some of the written comments found on these return were: 



The very basis of the reluctance to promote and establish a good 
vocational program in Oregon rests in each of us. When we attend 
a meeting such as the one tonight, we are always speaking of the 
child who has made the choice of vocational training as a disadvan- 
taged child. This is supposedly a child of lesser motivation, lower 
mental capacity, and perhaps even the lower income bracket. We 
have not accepted ourselves, that the vocationally oriented person 
fills a need as great as that of the educator, the attorney, and the 
doctor. 



We should push vocational and technical education at high school 
level so the student can be prepared to work without further educa- 
tion beyond high school level. 



There is another thought that needs to be added to the vocational- 
technical training for people ready to enter the world of work. As 
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we get into the specific training of individuals to work for a partic- 
ular industry requiring particular skills it seems that we have ' 
tried to accomplish sometiiing before the fact in education that isn't 
- realistic to attempt. 

, V 

o Our financial effort in vocational-technical training might, at least 
in part, be better spent to encourage industry to. promote in-plaht 
training for their partf.rular industry; not under the guise of ap- 
prenticeship or anything else, but, simply an in-plant training for 
specific skills in that particular industry. Money now spent in 
developing, vocational -technical programs in high schools, junior 
colleges, area community technical-vocational' programs might 
better be spent throughout industry in an effort to provide better in- 
plant training. 



o Cost- -additional cost--can be partially subsidized by certain in- 
dustries who show' interest in curriculum being offered that fits in 
with their particular produce or field- -and perhaps even .offer tech- 
nical advice along their lines. 



o I am employed in the consumer credit or finance field. Through 
nine years of experience, discussing budgets and financial needs of 
many people, it is my thinking that our school system needs classes 
of study regarding credit, budget , loans , and installment buying 
with all of the basics therein. The adults of our state need to be 
better equipped to manage money, thus to assist- in curbing the 
bankruptcy filings in which Oregon is leading all other states in this 
area. I am certain that with a money management program taught 
to our students arid adults that more happiness would be found and 
very possibly fewer divorces sought. 



o "While I do not like the idea of a larger and larger central govern- 
ment, this program must be part federaf. 



o Community colleges should provide most of the vocational educa- 
tion in this state--not the high schools. Students must first receive 
a basic education before receiving a vocational- type education. 



o There are many youngsters with neither the desire or the ability to 
go to college. Some are gifted carpenters, mechanics, plumbers, 
etc. Perhaps thegirls are interested in practical nursing, clerical, 
or becoming cooks in a large hotel or restaurant. These students 
would benefit more from a high school which prepared them for these 
jobs and developed these skills than they do from a school which only 
prepares them to pass a college exam. It is a knownfact that many 









boys and girls drop out of high school because they are bored and 
feel they are wasting their time. Many girls would like to develop 
skills which would prepare them for homemakers and motherhood. 
Most girls know that they will not earn their own living very long 
and are not really interested in career education. A knowledge of 
money managing and homemaking might cut down on the high di- 
vorce rate in this nation. 

o Academically qualified- -what does that mean? Obviously we need 
the technicians and qualified vocational specialists for teachers, but 
it is the leisure -time explosion which is rapidly becoming the threat. 
We always mention the academic subject with practical application. 
In vocational education we must stress the practical subject with 
academic (in broadest sense, the avenues of the intellect in study, 
recreation, in self-satisfaction). 



The respondents agreed (91.2%) that group and individual guidance about 
occupations should begin during the junior high school, years, and that 
all junior high schools and high schools (83. 9%) should offer courses in 
vocational education. They further agreed (87.8%) that whereas man y 
small high schools find it impossible to offer suitable vocational pro- 
grams, there should be continued effort to group these into units of 
sufficient size for quality area vocational programs. Ninety-four per- 
cent of the respondents agreed that local school districts should fit their 
vocational and technical programs to the needs of the state, regional, 
andnational labor markets, as well as to those of the local labor market. 

The respondents to this opiiiLonnaire recognize that school vocational 
courses are bound to lag behind industry's needs. They agreed (92. 8%) 
that men and women from labor and management, should be invited to 
participate on committees for the planning and operating of local pro- 
grams. In the matter of employing teachers for post-high school tech- 
nical education twenty percentof the respondents said that these teachers 
need not be academically qualified as well as being qualified in their 
fields ih the practical sense. The respondents agreed (91.2%) that al- 
thougha portion of the costs of vocational education must be borne by the 
residents of the state, full advantage should be taken of whatever federal 
funds are available for the continuous development of these programs. 
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Three hundred and eighteen individuals responded to this opinionnaire. 
The statements to which they responded are as follows: 



1. Equal opportunity for educational services should be provided 
for all children, regardless of where they live in the state. 



2. The educational program in Oregon should be extended upward 
to include grades 13 and 14 in the community colleges*. 



3. The growing burden of supporting schools in the state should 
increasingly be placed upon the local area. 



4. The growing burden of support of schools in the state should 
increasingly be placed upon the state. 



5. The state legislature should pass^a retail sales tax to help pay 
the cost of education. 



The growing burden of support of schools in the state should in- 
. creasingly be placed on the Federal Governnient by acceptance 
of federal grants. 



7. 

8 . 



The state should pay apart of the costs for new school buildings. 



The educational program in Oregon should be extended down- 
ward to include kindergarten. 



The state should encourage local districts to exceed minimum 
, educational programs by sharing, in the same ratio as the min- 
imum program, the costs of the improved program to a rea- 
sonable; level. 



10. 



The 6% constitutional tax Umitation has repeatedly proved in- 
adequate. A method should be adopted by which the voters of 
each school district can determine the base at which the limi- 
tation should operate for their district,; 
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11 . 

12 . 



The state should extend efforts to achieve uniformity inassess- 
ment of property throughout the state. 



Local school districts should work inclose cooperation with the 
State Department of Education in procuring funds recently made 
available by federal legislation. 



13. 



The Intermediate Education District's revenues for school fi- 
nancing should be taken into account in the calculation of state 
school support equalization aid. 



14. 



The foundation program should provide an optimal- program 
rather than a minimal program of education for each child. 



15. 



District reorganization should continue so that districts are of 

size to offer effective and efficient educational pro- 
grams. 



Table VI indicates the responses expressed as percentages. 

TABLE VI 



N=318 



Opinion Scale 

SUtement strongly agree mildly mildly disagree 

Number agree agree disagree 



strongly 

disagree 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



67.0 


21. 1 


7.5 


1.6 


0.9 


0. 6 


34.6 


34. 9 


13.5 


6.3 


4. 7 


4. 1 


3.5 


4. 7 


10. 1 


14.2 


28. 6 


36.5 


27.4 


38. 1 


17. 9 


6.0 


4. 7 


3.8 


37. 1 


21. 1 


11. 3. 


2.5 


7.9 


16. 7 


11.3 


18.2 


25.5 


11.6 


. . 13. 5 


18.2 


14.5 


33. 6 


21.4 


8.2 


10. 7 


9. 1 


46.2 


20. 8 


11. 3 


4. 1 


7.2 


9. 7 


24.8 


40. 3 


17. 6 


3.8 


1.3 


2.2 


26.4 


34. 6 


13.8 


8.5 


6.0 


6.6 


47.5 


32. 1 


8.2 


2.8 


3.5 


0. 6 


44.0 


34. 6 


11. 0 


2.2 


3. 1 


2.8 


20.8 


36. 5 


22.0 


4.7 


1.7 


5. 0 


27, 7 


36.8 


15. 1 


4.4 


5. 3 


4. 7 


46.5 


28.9 


9.4 


3. 1 


2.8 


4. 7 






Nil responses not tabulated. 
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Some of the written comments were: 







o 1 strongly oppose assistance from the Federal Government. 

o As long as we axe going to support education all over the world-- 

let's start at home! By all means- let us use all the federal aid 
available. 

o I believe, that the state should play a much larger role in the finan- 
cing of public schools. The property tax is not a fair tax and should 
. be diminished as much as possible. The sales tax is, by its very 
construction, a regressive tax. Only a graduated income tax is the 
sensible revenue measure to be utilized by the state to suppoi^t our 
schools. 

o It pays to be a poor district with many children. An excellent pro- 

gram can and is conducted by a, very low .millage in these areas. 
Why should a taxpayer in a poor district be exempted from paying 
his fair share of the educational prograiii? Not until the Intermed- 
iate Education District levy is considered as a factor in the State 
Basic Support will this injustice be corrected. 




o It is apparent that education for our youth is costly and will continue 
to increase at a rate faster than the rate of increase in personal 
income or property valuation. This would indicate to me that efforts 
should be made to increase the efficiency of our education system. 
Since this is probably not within the scope of this report, I will state 
my feelings on taxation in general. I do not believe that the property 
tax is a fair way to finance education, since the ownership of prop- 
erty is not always associated with the ability to pay. This then 
leaves either the income or sales taoc as alternative sources of taxes. 

o Reorganization should be forced by legislation! 

o In regards to district reorganization, I strongly feel that this must 
come from the voters of the local districts involved. The state 
should educate, but should have absolutely no authority to force any 
district into a reorganization plan. Surely some tiny districts, with 
poor educational facilities, will remain with us, but I feel strongly 
^that this is their right even though we know them to be wrong. We 
must suffer some to retain those rights basic to a free educational 
program. 

o As there are six small high schools in our county it is not only too 
costly on the tax payers, but we cannot offer these children the kind 
of education they are forced to haye at present. I further am in 
favor of consolidation of these kinds of schools wherever possible. 
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1 feel that school districts are not doing their best often because too 
many are too small to adequately provide the facilities for the pupUs 
More consolidations should take place especially in areas where con- 
tiguous school districts compete with each other. It seems as though 
the aforesaid leads to wasted resources and unnecessary duplication. 



Federal funds should not be used for any program unless there are 
no other means available. This should remain an emergency source 
of finance, and for temporary measures only. States should be 
self-sufficient in meeting their basic education needs. 



By way of a summary of the data exhibited in Table VI it will be noted 
that the ma^rity of people responding (97%) were in agreement that the 
children of Oregon should have equal opportunity for educational services 
regardless of where they live in the state. Eighty-five percent of the 
respondents agreed that the educational program should be extended to 
include grades 13 and 14 in community colleges, and to include kinder- 
prten. Responses to statements 3, 4, and 6 indicate that the growing 
urden of support of schools should be increasingly placed upon state 
s oulders;the state should pay part of the costs for new school buildings 
and for improved programs --those which exceed minimum educational 
programs. Further, the state should continue to encourage district re- 
organization until districts are of sufficient size to offer effective and 
efficient educational programs; it should extend efforts to achieve uni- 
formity m assessment of property (93%); help local districts in the 
procurement of federal funds (92%); encourage legislative reconsidera- 
tion of the six percent constitutional tax limitation and the accounting in 
the calculation of state school support equalization aid of the Intermediate 
Education District's revenues* 
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Three hundred and thirty-nine individuals respondedtothis opinionnaire. 

The statements to which they responded are as follows: 

1. Unless teachers and administrators are willing and able to 
change many of the traditional ways of the schools much of the 
money currently bbing spent on education will be wasted. 

2. One way to encourage teachers and administrators to. change 
their methods is by their participation in in-service programs. 

3. In-service programs should be compulsory for teachers. 

4. Local school districts should allocate funds each y«ar to cover 
expenses incurred by their administrators and teachers while 
attending selected conferences and workshops. 

5. Incentives such as pay increases and graduate school and cer- 
tification credits should be offered to teachers and adminis- 
trators who participate in certain statewide in-service pro- 
grams. 

6. The improvement of the public schools' instruction should be 
the responsibility of local administrators, State Department of 
Education personnel, and professors of education in colleges 
and universities. 

7. A systematic planfor continuous statewide in-service programs 
in the schools should be coordinated by the State Department of 
Education, using recognized authorities in all fields to conduct 
demonstration. programs and serve as consultants to teachers. 

8. The responsibility for this coordination should reside with a 
newly appointed director in the State Department of Education. 

9. Each Intermediate Education District superintendent should act 
as county coordinators for such statewide in-service programs. 
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10. Local public school districts should provide for sabbatical 
leaves for teachers and administrators to enable thesepersons 
to attend universities for purposes of further education. 



11. Assessment of in-service needs shoxild be made by local super- 
intendents who should report these needs to a State Department 
of Education coordinator. 



12. Local school districts, the State Department of Education and 
institutions of higher education should make every effort to 
obtain "outside" funds for in-service education. 



Table VII indicates the responses expressed as percentages. 

TABLE VII 



N=339 



Opinion Scale 



Nil responses not tabulated. 



The following are some of the comments regarding in-service education 
for teachers and administrators written by some of the respondents.. 



I think we heed these kinds of things and very quickly. The North- 
west Regional Research Laboratory will, certainly help. The con- 
sultant activity could raise standards quickly. Commendations for 
your. plan are in order. 






Statement 

Number 


strongly 

agree 


agree 


mildly 

agree 


mildly 

disagree 


disagree 


strongly 

disagree 


r 


1 


30. 1 


27. 1 


24.2 


5.9 


7. 1 


3. 0 


k 

h 


2 


32. 7 


47.2 


14. 5 


0.3 


1.2 


3. 2 


k ^ 


3 


25. 1 


24.5 


22. 1 


7. 1 


11.5 


8. 3 


- 


4 


45. 1 


30.4 


12. 7 


3.5 


3.2 


3. 5 


L^' 


5 


31. 0 


37.2 


15. 3 


4. 1 


6.8 


2. 9 




6 


25. 1 


45. 7 


12. 7 


3.8 


3.2 


5. 0 




7 


22. 7 


40. i 


15. 9 


4. 7 


10.0 


3. 8 




8 


10.9 


26.3 


24.2 


7. 7 


14. 7 


9. 1 




9 


13.3 


33.9 


21. 8 


4.4 


lo: 9 


7. 7 . 


[V 


10 


43. 7 


32. 7 


10. 0 


4.4 


3. 5 


2.9 




11 


19.5 


43. 1 


15. 3 


2.9 


9. 1 


4.4 


■ 

V 


12 


22. 1 


29.8 


19. 5 


7. 1 


10. 3 


5. 3 


.T ^ 

. 










o You make quite a to-do about local school administrators, State 
Department officials, and college professors assessing and doing 
something about improving education, butnever once do youmention 
the importance of incorporating the classroom teacher into these 
plans. It would seem that from the ranks of this large group of 
school experts you could render many valuable ideas. It would also 
seem that the teachers would be more receptive to in-service ideas 
if they were to be included in the planning and implementation of 
these programs. Also;\.what plans would you make for lay people? 

o The old county institute experience should show the pitfalls of a 
centralized program run from the top. The jobis changing teachers 
and not spreading information. 

o These are the lines of thought I have been waiting for! 

o I wholeheartedly agree that in-service training is a matter of sig- 
nificant importance- -not only in the field of education but in all 
pursuits. In business we have been practicing this approach for 
many years. Constant attention to this phase of our operation is 
vital to our existence. 

o I know that educators consider themselves to be professional people 
and rightly so, but I would suggest that they take a look at other 
professions who, hardly without exception, take it upon themselves 
to finance the costs of their own’ self-improvement. 

\ 

o I think this program should be mandatory for our teachers, I also 
feel that our teachers are not receiving a substantial enough salary. 
If they were, they could bear part of this expense themselves. 

o Would it not be possible to extend the school year to allow time for 
the necessary in-service training? 

o Teachers should also have the same opportunity for deducting ex- 
penses'-at all professional meetings just as doctors and business- 
men do. 

The responses to statements number 3 and 7 are striking. These re- 
spondents agree that a systematic plan for continuous statewide in- 
service protj'rams should be coordinated by the State Department of Ed- 
ucation, and further that these in-service programs should be compulsory 
for teachers. That the responsibility for this coordination of programs 
should reside witha newly appointed director in the State Department of 
Education was not met with nearly so much approval (61.4%). It was 
generally agreed that local school districts should provide incentives 




There were three hundred and two respondents to this opinionnaire. The 
statements to which they responded are as follows: 

1 . Continued effort should be made by the people of Oregon to make 
community college programs available in the state when and 
where they are needed. 

» t ^ 

2. An "open door" admissions policy should be maintained, per- 
mitting the admission of any high school graduate or non-high 
school graduate who can profit from the instruction offered. 

3. Community colleges should be recognized as an integral part 
of the state's system of public schools, grades 1 through 14, 
and continue to be under the general supervision of the State 
Board of Education. 

4. The programs offered at these community colleges should be 
coordinated with those offered at the high schools and those of 
institutions of higher learning. 

5. Scholarships and subsidies similar to those available to students 
in four-year institutions should be made available to students 
of community colleges. 

6. The cost of education to the individual should be sufficiently 
low to permit the attendance of any student who can benefit by 
the program of the college. 

7. Each community college should be a local institution, and should 
be located within commuting time of a substantial majority of 
its students . It should remain a commuting institution. 

8. All community colleges need not be organized around the same 
special curriculum areas. Program flexibility must be main- 
tained so that subjects can be offered according to the needs of 
the individuals in the service area. 
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The community college ehould not become a "starter" institu- 

;~otre^ into a W. year baccalaureate “^e 
fo:“*".S." ‘o -inteindormi. 

‘•‘•““innnntof new community college. 
.ho.Ud come from the locality to be served, as a response to 
the demonstrated educational needs of the area. 

dS‘clVM?ed«ir<*Y°^ '‘’“““"‘‘T «Uege» should not be re- 
aucea as federal funds become available. 

pr^id'errt ofl‘rj^ ,"‘'1''“’“* continue to 

proviae part of the funds for buildintrs as w^ii 

co= 

Table Vin indicates the responses expressed as percentages. 

. TABLE VIII 
N=302 



10 . 



11 . 



12 . 



13. 




Statement strongly agree 
Number agree 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 



69.0 

61.0 
57.0 
40. O’ 

57.0 

52.0 

45.0 

52.0 

32.0 

41.0 

31.0 

35.0 

46.0 



Nil responses not tabulated. 



Opinion Scale 

mildly mildly disagree strongly 
agree disagree disagree 



0* 5 0. 5 

1-0 1.0 

1-0 0.0 

3.0 2.0 

1*0 1.0 

2.0 0.0 

5. 0 6. 0 

2.0 1.0 

10.0 5.0 

2.0 0.0 

4. 0 6. 0 

1.0 2.0 

2.0 3.0 



28.0 


2.0 


1.0 


29.0 


6.0 


3.0 


32.0 


7.0 


2.0 


36.0 


12.0 


5.0 


33.0 


7.0 


0.0 


32.0 


9.0 


5.0 


40.0 


10.0 


4.0 


24.0 


11.0 


8.0 


20. 0 


15.0 


15.0 


38. 0 


10.0 


6.0 


31.0 


16.0 


8.0 


38. 0 


16.0 


4.b 


36. 0 


8. 0 


4.0 



The/ollowihg are some of the comments regardine the olar. n 
community college, in education made by the reffondent.! ‘ 

o This is what we have needed for several t u at.* 

Xr ^ V.X; 'r."X 



but they Should be P.™itt.d/Hr ca’^IVon^tt^'^S^ 

the pubhc, and education can best be met by dormitories ' * ’ 

^ere i» such a wide variety of scholarship, and subsidies offered 
t the university level and many would not be applicable in^h^ 

thrrlair*’**rf' I “'‘“'t »o™« b«lp «hould be available"to 

the really needy student who wishes to attend the communitrc^e 

An 18-year-old doesn't want to continue school-he or she want, a 
hange. State Board of Education can continue community collese 
supervmon but it need, to be seen a. "new step. ^ 

I very much favor community colleges, and whenever feasible should 

In view of the growing need for educational tax dollar, we should 

untU*'com^i™°"*'-^°'^ community college campuses and buildings 
until complete use i. made of local high school and other collese 

use of 'ulTse*fa'*i t '^'**** '!*’*“ **** ™»>'e more efficient 

morfd •*""* •***• for other needs, but they are 

rrh oaVt? *0 .tudenm rnly 

work part time as necessary for their own financUl programs. ^ 

E«t«'’thatT'*‘‘ '’‘‘“*‘ Governor's Conversation dinner in 
gene that the imiversities would determine the content and the 
s rue or s qualifications for transfer courses, niis I deplore! 

mo™LT"*°" ““ .““^Ofgf^loate teacher and some of the extent 
v?r’s»* "“"'"“y 'ot'o! "e evidence enough that they, the unU 

versities, are not qualified to dictate to community colleges. 

iT!**i'!?*!** compete for local funds in the same wav that 

local districts do. If they are not, then they should Te uIILte 
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State Systeni of Higher Education. If there is little or no local funds 
pledged, there should be no local control. 

Ninety-nine percent of Ae respondents agreed that continued effort should 
be made by the people of Oregon to make community college programs 
available in the state, and a large majority (96%) agreed that an "open- 
door” admissions policy should be maintained. Further, each com- 
munity college should be a local, commuting institution with programs 

which are coordinated with those offered at the high schools and those 
of institutions of higher learning. Scholarships and subsidies similar 
to those available to students in four-year institutions should be made 
available to students of community colleges (88%). These community 
colleges should not be permitted to maintain dormitories for their stu- 
dents and should not become a starter institution intended to evolve into 
a four-year college. In this regard, the respondents were of the opinion 
(90%) that the community colleges should be recognized as an integral 
part of the state's system of public schools and continue under the su- 
pervision of the State Board of Education. 














The opinibnnaire included with this report was responded to by 160 
individuals. The statements to which they responded are as follows: 

1. K a state department is going to e^ibit leadership in education 

it must have the facilities- and personnel to field test and dis- 
seminate research findings as well as to help implement prom- 
ising practices. * 

2. Industry values research activities highly as evidenced by the 
tremendous suins of money spent each year. The Oregon Leg- 
islature should appropriate sufficient money for research and 
development each biennium to insure that the State Department 
of Education conducts at least a proportionate amount of re- 
search in education. 

3. Controlled experiments in instruction and learning should be 
conducted or guided by college or university personnel. 

4. The State Department of Education should have funds available 
to pay for contracting research to colleges and universities. 

5. There should be more consultants and program specialists em- 
ployed by the S.tate Department who are qualified to assist local 
districts to putdnto effect the. results of research. 

6. The State Department should evaluate, condense, and then dis- 
tribute the results of all kinds of social science research which 
n4ve value to educators. 

7. In an effort to help school administrators become more re- 
search-conscious the State Department should sponsor confer- 
ences and workshops to discuss recently completed significant 
research studies. 

8. The State Department should make every attempt to obtain fed- 
eral and private funds for the promotion of research and de- 
velopment. 
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9. All district researchaiid development projects should have the 
approval of the State Department of [Education division most 
directly concerned with the local district project as.wellas the 
approval of the Department's research and/or development 
I consultants 1 

10. All of the state's educational research efforts should be coor- 




dinated by a central research coordinating council sponsored 
jointly by the Oregon State System of Higher Education and the 
State Department of Education. 



11. The State Department of Education should be the key commun- 
ication link among schools and colleges and among state and 
federal agencies involved in education. 

Table IX indicates the responses expressed as percentages. 




TABLE IX 



N=160 



Statement 

Number 


strongly 

agree 


' agree 


Opinion Scale 
mildly mildly 
agree disagree 


disagree 


strongly 

disagree 


1 


41.9 


33. 1 


14.4 


3.8 


1.9 


3. 8 


2 


33.8 


33. 1 


17. 5 


2.5 


3.8 


' ^ 5.6 


3 


. 20.0 


20. 6 


29.4 


.13.1 


8. 1 


5. 6 


4 


21.3 


30. 6 


25.0 


8.8 


5.0 


6. 3 


5 


23.8 


29.4 


16.3. 


9.4 


8.8- 


8. 8 


6 


■ 34.'4 ' 


36.9 


11. 3 


6.3 


5. 6 


4.4. 


7 


40.6 


28. 8 


17.5 


6.9 


1.9 


3. 1 


8 


43.8 


28. 8 


16. 9 


4.4 


1.9 


3.8 


9 


18.1 


17.5 


13. 1 


12.5 


.13.8 


21.9 


10 


25, 0 


31.9 


19.4 


7.5 


5.6 


8. 1 


11 


33.8 


31.3 


20. 6 


6.3 


3.8 


3.8 


Nil responses not tabulated. 











The following are written comments made by the respondents; 

o Many proposals for research fail to meet another's standards, yet 
produce significant and valid results. State Department of Educa- 
tion should know of all projects, but State Department of Education 
approval should not be the pivotal factor iiirAitiating an individual 
80 project. 
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o The imporUnt thing I-m trying to say is, classroom teachers do 
have something to offer, if we give them an opportunity to do s^ 

o Some recommendations made by the group: 

1. Since there is now much research material that has not been 
^aluated condensed, and distributed, that this be done first. 
fS. That the State Department of Education bOgin by sending con- 
sultants and program specialists to assist local districts who 
are not trying to put into effect the results of research. 

o It is about time local districts were placed in.a position of having 
resources for research projects. Academicians have done much 
research with little practical application to local school systems. 

o todividuar districts should be encouraged to initiate research and 
development projects on their own, then to share results with others. 
It should not be necessary to waitfor state approval or for the serv- 
ices of a "consultant. " Consultants can collect reports and circu- 
late the information, arrange for workshops where key people can 
discuss their own projects. ^ 

It can be said in general that these respondents see the role of the State 
Department of Education in research as one of condensation andevalua- 
lon of existing research and the dissemination of the applicable research 
. though publication and through conferences and workshops, 

e State Department should make every attempt to obtain federal and 
private funds for the promotion of research and to pay for contracting 
research problems through colleges and universities. One very signifi- 
cant response.was that made to statement 9 above. Forty -eight point 
seven Percent of the respondents felt that the State Department of Edu- 
cation jhouW supervise the research being carried on within the local 
districts, whereas 48. 2% were of the opinion that the State Department 
supervise and give its approval for local projects. The re- 
spondents felt that the State Department of Education should coordinate 
Ae^research being carried on throughout the State System of Higher 

canr r *1 schools, and that it should become a key commLi- 

cation link in this research picture. 
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This report opinionnaire was responded to by 120 individuals. The 
statements to which they responded are as follows: 

1. ' All school districts in Oregon should be unified ones which offer 

instruction in grades 1 through 12. 

2. School districts which achieve satisfactory organization should 
be rewarded financially. 

3. School districts which fail to achieve satisfactory organization 
should get less Basic School Support Funds. 

4. Intermediate Education Districts should be discontinued. 

5. The presentnumber and locations of lED's are satisfactory but 
their functions should be changed. 

6. Intermediate Education Districts should be reorganized and 
strengthened. 

7. A useful rule of thumb for. number and location of lED's is "to 
establish those that are necessary and have sufficient wealth 
and pupil population to provide backup services to local dis- 
tricts equivalent to backup services provided in a few of the 
largest, bestorganized districts in the state--keeping the lED's 
small enough geographically so that any lED staff member 
could visit any school district and return to the office' the same 
day. " 

8. lED's cannot serve education in Oregon best if they are recog- 
nized as "arms of the state. " 

9. The State Board of Education's "standards" should be adminis- 
tered by the lED Boards. 

10. The Oregon Council for Curriculum and Instruction should be 
absorbed by the lED. 








I: ' 









ERIC, 



11. The lED services to local school districts tends to perpetuate 
poor district organization. ‘ • 



12.. OCCI is making a positive contribution to education in this state. 



13. OCCI x ould be given legal, status and fiscal support by the leg- 
islature. • 



14. OCCI can help solve the problems of smaller districts. having 
time and staff to develop proposals to get private, state, and 
federal funds. 



15. The work done through OCCI tends to perpetuate poorly organ- 
ized school districts. 



16. It is possible to maintain a strong state public school system 
whUe in- state regional centers are being financed and controlled 
by 100 percent federal money. 
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These responses, expressed as percentages, are tabulated in Table X. 

TABLE X 



N=120 



Statement 

Number 


strongly 

agree 


agree 


Opinion Scale 
mildly mildly 
agree disagree 


disagree 


strongly 

disagree 


1 


55.0 


20.0 


10.0 


1. 7 


4.2 


8. 3 


2 


25.0 


24.2 


20.0 


4.2 


9.2 


15.8 


3 


22.5 


12^5 


30.0 . 


8.3 


8.3 


15.8 


4 


11.7 


8.3 


9.2 


12.5 


23.3 


33. 3 


5 


5.0 


9.2 


15.8 


15.8 


24.2 


19.2 


6 


35.8 


28.3 


^ 15.0 


4.2 


4.2 


9.2 


7 


18.3 


42.5 


18.3 


6. 7 


3. 3 


3. 3 


8 


17.5 


25.8 


13.3 


16. 7 


9.2 


10.0 


9 


13.3 


32.5 


21.7 


7.5 


8.3 


11. 7 


10 


22.5 


30.8 


18.3 


6. 7 


6. 7 


7.5 


11 


5.8 


12.5 


20.8 


13.3 


21. 7 


15.0 


12. 


8.3 


23.3 


32.5 


10.8 


4.2 


6. 7 


13 


7.5 


10.8 


25.0 


10.8 


12.5 


20. 0 


14 


6.7 


20.8 


30.8 


5.0 


io.o 


13.3 


15 


5.8 


6. 7 


19.2 


22.5 


14.2 


12.5 


16 11.7 15.0 

Nil responses not tabulated. 


9.2 


10.0 


15.8 


24.2 



The following are written opinions expressed by some of the respondents: 



o We should either stop talking local control and reorganization or 
talk reorganization and leave the local people who pay the bill out 
of our talks. We should be talking about what we should. do for the 
children and not spend all our talking about a reduction of districts. 
The more we reduce the more we take people away from tiie schools. 
We are not being honest with the people when we talk local control 
and reorganization at the same time. 

o The Intermediate Education District office is as outdated as the re- 
maining union high school districts. Ineffective curriculum artic- 
ulation with the elementary schools under the union high's educa- 
tional program will not improve by perpetuating their existence any 
more than the continued perpetuation of the outdated need for an 
Intermediate Education District office. 
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o Some thought should be given to population, number of pupils, num- 
ber of buildings, traffic congestion, etc., in planning the area of an 
Intermediate education District. We should avoid, making small 
inefficient units into large, inefficient units. 

o Reorganization is a must, but it cannot be done by local educational 
leaders, since to attempt it is paramount to committing the unpar- 
donable sin in many areas of our state. 

o I think a bill similar to Senate Bill 89 should be enacted at the 
earliestpossible time. The voting requirement should be amajority 
within the proposed area. If the reorganization is not accomplished 
by a given time, the unified district should be considered formed. 

The statements in this report can be grouped; those having to do with 
school district reorganization in general; those having to do with the 
organization of the Intermediate Education Districts; and those having 
to do with the Oregon Council for Curriculum and Instruction 

Itwas generally agreed (85. 0%) that all school districts in Oregon should 
be ^ified districts, but not such clear agreement was evidenced to the 
statements that school districts which do achieve "satisfactory" organ- 
ization should be rewarded financially or those which failed to achieve 
"satisfactory" organization should get fewer Basic School SupportFunds. 
"pie respondents were in disagreement (69. 1%) with the statement that 
Intermediate Education Districts should be discontinued; rather, they 
should be reorganized and strengthened (79. 1%)* It was agreed (56. 6%) 
that these reorganized Intermediate Education Districts cannot serve 
education in Oregon best if they are seen as "arms of the state, " but it 
wasalso agreed that these Intermediate Education District Boards should 
administer the State Board of Education's, "standards." Although the 
Oregon Council for Curriculum and Instruction was seen as making a 
positive contribution to education (64. 1%), they also recommended that 
this organization be absorbed by the Intermediate Education District 
(71.6%). The respondents were evenly split in agreementand disagree- 
ment that the Oregon Council for -Curriculum and Instruction shbuld be 
given legal status and fiscal support. The response to question 16 should 
be pointed out. The majority (50.0%), felt that it was not possible to 
maintain a strong state public school system while in-state regional 
centers were being financed and controlled by 100% federal money. 
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One hundred and forty-seven individuals responded to this opinionnaire. 

The statements to which they responded are as foliows: 

1. The preservice preparation of both elementary and secondary 
teachers should consist of four college years with a fifth year 
to be completed while in service. 

2. First year teachers should have a reduced teaching load with 
time for observation and preparation. 

3. Until such time as they have proved their competence in 
teaching, classroom teachers should receive direct supervision 
from qualified supervisors. 

■ 4. Teacher effectiveness can be determined accurately by conipe- 
tent school administrators. 

5. The state should carry the cost of the school district's contri- 
bution to teacher education. 

6. All teachers should be required to present evidence of success- 
ful teaching experience before being issued the five-year Stand- 
ard Teaching Certificate. 

7. The teacher education institutions should be more selective in 
the admission of candidates to preparation for teaching. 

8. The oft made statement "Those who can, do. Those who can't, 
teach. 'I is still true. 

9. The in-service education of practicing teachers is as important 
as their preservice education. 

10. All certified teachers from other states should be eligible for 
certificates to teach in Oregon. 
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11« Only teachers from other states 'who have completed four-year 
programs of teacher education should be certificated to teach in 
Oregon. ... 

Table XI indicates the responses expressed as percentages. 

TABLE XI 

% 

N=147 



Statement 

Number 


strongly 

agree 


agree 


mildly 

agree 


mildly 

disagree 


disagree 


strongly 

disagree 


1 


44.2 


.28.6 


13.6 


2.7 


6.8 


3.4 


2 


36.1 


33.3 


19. 7 


4. 1 


6. 1 


0. 7 


3 


33.3 


33.3 


21. 1 


6.8 


3.4 


0. 7 


4 


12.9 


34.0 


32.0 


8.2 


7.5 


3.4 


5 


19.7 


36. 1 


17.0 


10.2 


8.8 


3.4 


6 


44.9 


41.5 


8.8 


0.0 


2.7 


0.0 


7 


43.5 


29.3 


13.6 


5.4 


4.8 


2.0 


8 


5.4 


8.8 


14.3 


7.5 


25.2 


37.4 


9 


35.4 


44.2 


11.6 


3.4 


4. 1 


0.0 


10 


8.8 


12.2 


11. 6 


15.0 


23. 1 


27.2 


11 


27.9 


32. 7 


15.0 


8.8 


9.5 


4. 1 


Nil responses not tabulated. 
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The following are written comments rhade by the respondents. 

o Many of the above statements are far -looking. I doubt that I will 
live to seethe day when they will be fulfilled. Ihey are all right for 
goals, but let's get down to earth with some small steps to getthere. 
"None or few can be accomplished in the majority of Ae school dis- 
tricts until we get a new tax structure in Oregon or mass federal 
financial assistance. 

o I would also add that I feel that until college instructors prove their 
competence, they should not be teaching teachers. As teachers are 
taught, they tend to teach. Who is responsible for screening col- 
lege instructors for competence? 

o Salaries should be much higher with subsequent higher teacher edu- 
cation requirements. More emphasis should be placed on subject 
matter, psychology, teaching observation and practices (earlier so 
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that applicants can tell soonjsr their suitability). Many obsolete 
overlapping education courses should be scrapped. More guidance 
.should be offered to beginning teacher trainees as to phases or types 
of teaching with special regard to the practical everyday aspects. 
(Interests should be thoroughly plutiibed). 

o To me, The Oregon Program was one of the most effective teacher 
training devices. It is criminal that Oregon State University is 
dropping it. 

o I believe a district has an obligation to train its own teachers in- 
sofar as in-service is concerned but Ido not accept it as a respon- 
sibility of a district to finance the training of teachers destined for 
other districts. 

o Teacher training graduation requirements need reevaluation. Some 
substitutes for education credits should be allowed, particularly in 
Sociology and Psychology and particularly at the graduate level. 

In general the respondents were in agreement with most of the state- 
ments made. They reiterated their trust in in-service education in re- 
sponse to statement number 9, ninety -one percent being in agreement. 
They voiced the general concern found in Oregon for teachers who are 
certificated to teach in other states in their responses to statemehts 
number 10 and 11. ’ 
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